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THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


BY EMMA JUSTIN FARNSWORTH, WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE IN THE WOMAN’S 
CLASS—COMPANION’S EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 1899. 
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COLD FEET 
WARMED INSTANTLY. 


Colds, Grippe, RKheumatisn 
diseases prevented by wearing the 
cated Insoles. Made for men, wor 


Price by return mail, 25 cents. 1 
we cheerfully refund the money. 
ments made with agents for all to 

New England. Send for circular. 


BOSTON INSOLE COMPANY, 


Box 1420. Spr 


», and all such 
Puritan Medi- 
nen and children. 
f not satisfactory 

ziberal arrange- 
wns and cities in 


ingfield, Mass. 











Suspenders! We pack them in 


this line. Prices 50c., 75c. and 
height and weight for. size. 


SWANTON, 
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Christmas 
Suspenders. 


What a practical Christmas Gift for a gen- 
tleman would be a pair of the famous Atwood 


some boxes and will supply you by mail if 
your dealer hasn’t them. Most dealers carry 


ATWOOD SUSPENDER CO., 
VERMONT. 


small, hand- 


$1.00. Give 














is the a 
time 
caut 


used after shaving Cures and Pre 


ples, Eradicates 


essary. ROYAL PEARL is delight 


ally. 50Oc. per bottle. If you failto 
us, and we will see that you are supp 





Just After Shaving 


Pimples, 


and suffering. 


ROYAL PEARL 


lackheads and quickly heals 
any skin rash or eruptions and razor scratches. 

Use no bay rum or other preparation when 
using ROYAL PEARL—anything else is unnec- 


ing to the skin, and its continued use will 
correct oiliness and make the skin soft and fine. 


Small Bottle sent FREE. 
Royat Peart is sold by leading dealers gener- 


ied. 


THE H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


dvantageous 
to take pre- 
ions against 


Blackheads 


and other 
skin af- 
fections 
which if 
left un- 
corrected 
cause 
such dis- 
figurement 
and often 
extreme 
annoyance 


vents Pim- 


fully sooth- 


nd it advise 











THE YOUTH'’S 


aj A SELF-LIGHTING MATCH-SAFE, 
adapted for ordinary matches. Just the 
thing for an Xmas venoms, Mailed for 


ten 2-cent stamp s by S. I. MATCH- 
CASE CO., 51 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. 


Red Cross 
COFFEE 
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STERILIZED, 


Therefore Absolutely Pure. 


We are not satisfied with buying even the best 
Coffee Beans obtainable from the world’s most re- 
liable plantations; no, we go a step farther, and 
sterilize every bean, a process which will rightly 
suggest to you the highest grade of coffee purity. 
It’s a complement to good health and one that New 
England families are highly appreciating, after hav- 
ing used the Sample of Red Cross Coffee which we 
cheerfully mail Free on request. Order of your grocer. 


Cc. A. CROSS & CO., Roasters, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


COMPANION. 








Santa Claus 


Buys all his Toys, Dolls, 
Games, Etc., of us. 


Our entire building is devoted to 
the sale of those things which afford 
amusement to children. We are 
specialists in this line, making it 
our sole business, and believe that 
we have under one roof a larger 
and more varied collection than can 
be found elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. Show-rooms on two floors. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


Schwarz’s 
Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.— An early call is requested, so as to 





avoid the inevitable rush of Christmas week. 
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OUR NEW 


LADIES’ OAK ROCKER, 


finished in the popular 
golden oak shade, cushion 
and back rest of rich fash- 
ionable green Velour, is 
given for a 30-lb. club 
order of our Teas, Coffees 
and Spices. Freight pre- 


paid. Send for full particulars. 


FULLER TEA CO., 








Heat Your 
House with a 


Dept. A. Hinsdale, N. H. 
5 Rooms... . $75.00 
7 Rooms... . 95.00 
9 Rooms... . 110.00 





PIPING, REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 








Dighton Furnace. 


If your old furnace has given out see what jt will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new DIGHTON. Every part warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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MEASURING SPOONS 10c. 


Adopted by cooking schools and used most exten. 


sively. Very neat in appearance and 

nicely malacca plated 

Has three spoon meas- 

ures in one, measuring 

one-quarter, one-half and whole teaspoonful and 
dessert and tablespoonful, and when one spoon is in 
use the others can be turned to be out of the way. For 
successitul cooking and safety in giving me a. 
icines it’s indispensable. During holidays post-paid 


for 10 cents, and well worth 50 cents 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Everett, Mass. 








An Acceptable 


Christmas 
Gift .... 


A FANCY PACKAGE OF 


With their 
Artistic Shapes, 
Delicate Flavors, 
Purity of Quality. 


Manufactured 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE FINE TRADE. 





Yin 


545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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NEW RANGES BY OLD MANUFACTURERS. 


SPEAKING OF RANGES, did it ever occur to you that there is a vast difference in the 


quality—that is, the Baking and Wearing quality of ranges sold ? 
be deceived by first impressions. 
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criticism —Last so Long and Bake so Well as a 


RICHMOND 


Ask “spate dealer or write for vp to 





RICHMOND STOVE er Norwich, Conn. 





Do not allow yourself to 
No range made will bear so close an inspection without 
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THEIR - PERSQN 


By Grace SRichmond 


nephews from behind a pair of half- 

closed eyelids, as his head rested 
against the back of the easy chair in which he 
sat. His lips wore an odd little smile. The 
two young men who faced him looked less at 
ease than himself. Max sat bolt upright in a 
straight-backed chair, his grave eyes fixed upon 
the floor. Alec lounged against the corner of 
the bookcase, his hands in his pockets, and 
his manner characteristically nonchalant; but 
the excited flush upon his cheeks betrayed his 
lack of composure. 

Alee broke the silence. “As I understand 
you, Uncle James,” he said, “you will not 
even express a preference as to which one of 
us accepts your offer ?”’ 

“T prefer not to do so,” Mr. Harborough 
replied, meeting first one and then the other 
pair of eyes, in each of which he read both 
longing and perplexity. ‘As I say and as you 
know, it is impossible for you both togo. One 
must remain with your mother and Jean. I 
am unwilling to offer either of you the advan- 
tage of a year abroad—with opportunities for 
study during a greater part of the time—to the 
exclusion of the other. I shall not say I have 
no preference; yet I can assure you both that 
the company of either will be entirely accept- 
able to me. But, as the matter lies, I sain | 
that you decide between you which of you shall 
go. And I must know,” he added, rising | 
slowly as he spoke, “‘within a week. Our) 
passage has been engaged for some months; 
our steamer sails next week Saturday.” 

The young men rose with him, and attended 
him respectfully through the hall to the door. 
Mr. James Harborough was a man who com- | 
manded respect ; his nephews were in the habit | 
of rendering it. The difference in their usual 
manner of doing so was expressed by the 
contrast between Max’s silent and somewhat | 
formal acceptance of the elder man’s hand at 
parting, and Alec’s sudden rallying of his | 
customary gay air as he said, heartily: 

“Anyhow, Uncle James, you must know 
how we appreciate this. We can’t help acting 
a little dashed over your conditions, because 
we'd like to have you choose for yourself. But 
it’s certainly tremendously kind of you, and 
one of us is bound to be the most grateful 
fellow on the Lucania next week Saturday.” 

Uncle James smiled, nodded, and walked 
down the steps to his brougham with no further 
reply. He left behind him a pair of very 
uncomfortable persons, whose eyes met soberly 
as they returned to the room where the propo- 
sition had been made only half an hour before. 

“Confound it all!’’ cried Alec, impatiently, 
as he flung himself into the chair Uncle James 
had just vacated. ““Why couldn’t he have said 
which of us he wanted? I suppose there’s no 
doubt it’s you he really wants!’ 

Max’s grave lips unclosed at this. ‘“‘Not at 
all,” he replied, with a full look back into | 
Alee’s eyes. “You have always been his 
favorite, as you very well know. Nobody ever 
has two minds as to which of us he prefers.”’ 

“You’re the older,’ Alec argued. 

“And you were graduated in the same class 
with me.” 

“But not with the same honors.” 

“Uncle James is more of an athlete than a 
student. Your record in the boat surpasses 
mine in the class-room—with him.” 

Alec broke into an expressive whistle. 
“That’s a thing no fellow can find out,” he 
declared. “Uncle James struck me as singu- 
larly non-committal all commencement week. 
He went to everything faithfully, and didn’t 
act ashamed of us; but which of us he prefers, 
for the life of me I can’t tell.” 

It was at this point that the door opened, and 
Jean, rosy and smiling, burst in. ‘“O boys!” 
she cried, and stopped, looking anxiously from 
one to the other of her brothers. 

“No, we’re not quarrelling over it yet, Puss,”’ 
Alee reassured her, “but there’s no telling 
what may happen. You see, we’re both so 
anxious to be the one to stay at home.” 

““No, we are each so afraid that the other will 
be the one to go,” Max corrected with a frown. 

“But isn’t it glorious?” demanded Jean, 


M* James Harborough regarded his 








still out of breath. ‘Mother’s just told me. | find descriptive of the richness there is for men | 


| thoughtfully. 
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L “DECISIONS 


like you at Gottingen. If you could take 
those chemistry lectures, what wouldn’t it 
mean to you? Can’t you possibly figure 
out some way to get across? You are 
bound to do something brilliant in that 
line, old fellow, with your passion for it. 
Do think it over seriously. There’s nothing | 
like the impetus which even a few months’ 
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the open window. Max had purposely chosen 
this time, as one which would make it the 
easiest for him to go through the hard task 
he had set himself, and which would give 
him the opportunity for the speediest escape 
from an embarrassing scene when it was 
done. He lost no time in coming to the point. 

“Alec,” he said, sitting down upon the edge 
of the bed, “I have made 
my decision. I shall not 





I’m so glad —for one of 
you,” she added, more 


soberly. “But how can 
you ever decide ?”’ 

“We might toss up for 
it,’ Alec suggested, draw- 
ing a shining half-dollar 
from his pocket and regard- 
ing it with a gleam in his 
eyes. Alec’s luck was 
proverbial. He looked at 
his brother questioningly. 

“T don’t think that would 
be fair to Uncle James,’’ 
Max said, slowly. “He told 
us several times that he 
wanted it a matter of 
personal decision, not of 
chance.”’ 

Max rose and walked 
toward the door. Things 
usually “came Alec’s way.” 
He had been by far the 
more popular of the two 
at college. Max’s fine 
scholarship had won 
respect, but his reserved 
manner and distaste for 
society had prevented his 
becoming a favorite, even 
among those whose tastes 
and ambitions resembled 
his own. On the con- 
trary, Alec, who was quick 
and clever enough to keep 
up with his brother, two 
years his elder, at the same 
time that he was far below 
him in actual solidity of 
mind, had gained for him- 
self the liking of every one. 
He possessed a much more 
attractive personality than 
had fallen to Max; and all 
through his life he had 
been the one of the two to 
be preferred in any choice 
which lay outside of them- 
selves. And now, this last 
and greatest good fortune 
which was to be for one of 
them, seemed naturally to 
belong to him. , 

“Alec is such a swell- 
looking fellow,” Jean said 
to her mother, as_ they 
talked it over that night, “so precisely like 
Uncle James himself in his tastes. And he is 
so fond of travel, and is such good company— 
oh, I am almost sure Uncle James wants him 
to be the one.”’ 

“I think your uncle has been extremely 
careful,”’ the mother of these three answered 
“More careful, indeed, than 
most people are, not to show any decided pref- 
erence for one over the other.’ 

“O mother!” cried Jean. “Of course I know 
he’s proud of Max—we all are, and I’m sure 
some day we shall be prouder yet; but I can 
see he likes Alec’s gay ways. And while he 
only looks solemn when Max talks, Alec 
always makes his face light up.’ 

“It will be a very hard question for them 
to settle,” sighed Mrs. Harborough, “but I 
fancy I know how it will come out.” 

“Dear old Max!’’ said pretty Jean, regret- 
fully. “I know he will want to go dreadfully. 
But he will give up. Alec won’t mean to be 
selfish,—and of course whoever goes must seem 
the selfish one,—but 1 think he will let Max 
make him go. We've all spoiled Alec a little 
bit, mother. When it comes to real character, 
our plain-faced boy is ahead.” 

Up in his own room, with the door carefully 
locked, the “‘plain-faced boy’’ sat at his study 
table, his head in his hands. Before him laya 
pile of foreign-looking leaflets, catalogues, and 
an open letter. His eyes were resting upon 
an especial paragraph in this letter, from East- 
brook, who had been his college chum, and the 
one man of his class who had thoroughly 
understood Max Harborough. 

“I send you,” the words ran, “what I can 








‘“‘ARE YOU REALLY GOING TO DO THIS—FOR ME?” 


hard study in Germany would be sure to give 
you.”’ 

He knew that paragraph by heart. East- 
wood understood and sympathized with the 
passion for scientific research which burned in 
Max’s soul. He knew that the business 
opening offered both nephews by the wealthy 
Mr. Harborough was extremely distasteful to 
the elder, and that only the necessity for 
earning money at once could keep him from 
the devoted pursuit of his studies. 

Max wondered if Uncle James understood 
what the chance to go abroad meant to him. 
He undoubtedly thought that the year of 
foreign life would be of as much benefit to the 
one as to the other young man. What would 
Alee get out of that year? A little more 
knowledge of the world, a little more polish of 
manner,—Alee was faultless now, in that 
regard, when he chose to be,—a still larger 
share of conceit—Max suddenly pushed aside 
the letter and began to pace the floor, his 
brows contracting with pain. 

Everybody would take it as a matter of 
course if he, Max, gave up. The world was 
used to revolving about Alec; it did so now as 
it had always done, since the days when people 
passed by the solemn-faced, straight-haired little 
fellow of five years old, to take upon their knees 
the roguish-eyed one of three, with the soft 
brown curls and the affectionate ways. Max | 
was used to it, too; he ought to be, after so long | 
an experience. Somehow, that did not make it 
seem the fairer, or the easier to bear. 

The week was nearly up when, one night, 
Max came into his brother’s room, just as Alec 
had put out his light and jumped into bed. 
The moonlight was streaming brilliantly in at | 


be the one to go.”’ 

For a moment there was 
no answer. Then in a 
peculiar tone Alec asked, 
“Don’t you care to?” 

Max’s reply delayed 
while he put a stern grip 
upon the desire to shout 
the answer his whole soul 
gave to such a question. 
But when he spoke it was 
only the involuntary inflee- 
tion of the one word “‘Y es’”’ 
which betrayed him. 

“Then why,” Alec pur- 
sued curiously, raising him- 
self upon one elbow, 
apparently to stare out into 
the moonlit trees beyond 
his window, “do you give 
it up?” 

It seemed a fool’s ques- 
tion to Max. Was Alec 
not going to make even a 
show of protesting? But 
he had schooled himself to 
keep his temper and his 
purpose, and he spoke 
quietly: “Because I think 
I must.” 

“Don’t you think you 
deserve the trip more than 
I do?” 

Max was a self-contained 
fellow, but the fire leaped 
into his eyes at that, and 
it was beyond him to 
restrain the quick “It 
doesn’t seem to be a ques- 
tion of deserts!’”” which 
sprang to his lips. 

“Then what does influ- 
ence you, please?” Alec 
persisted. 

“The fact that I have 
no doubt which of us Uncle 
James really wants.”’ Max 
spoke in a hard tone; he 
was very sure of that 
ground. Alecdid not deny 
the statement, but lay back 
upon his pillow, with his 
head resting upon one arm, 
his eyes fixed upon Max’s 
face with a gaze which the 
latter felt to be singularly penetrating, even 
in the half-light of the room. He found his 
self-control giving way beneath his brother’s 
strange behavior. He realized now that he 
had expected Alec to argue the matter ; to urge 
Max’s claims; at least to show his surprise at 
the other’s sacrifice. But his manner was 
almost indifferent; it was certainly cool to a 
high degree. He seemed to be accepting the 
year in Europe as he would have received a 
bonbon. Max rose abruptly. 

“That’s all, I believe,”’ he said, and would 
have left the room, but Alec sat up in bed and 
put out his hand to detain him. 

““You’re sure of that last?’ he asked. 

“Quite so.”’ 

“I suppose you think Uncle James’s wishes 
should have first consideration.’ 

“Certainly.’”’ Max’s tone was a little impa- 
tient. Really, did the boy think all this was 
costing him nothing—him, the elder brother? 
But Alec’s tone suddenly changed. He 
grasped Max’s hand and shook it. 

“It’s awfully good of you, old fellow!” he 
said, warmly. “I’ll own I want to go. I 
know you do, too. But there’ll be other 
chances. Uncle James always does the square 
thing by us in the end, you know, and perhaps 
you can serve him so well here at home that 
you’ll come out first in his good graces, after 





all. Must you go now? Well, good night. 


You’re a trump, Max, and I’ll not forget it.” 
Nevertheless, it seemed to Max, during the 
days which followed, as if Alec had forgotten 
it. The younger brother went about his prep- 
arations for departure with an easy good 
humor and jollity which would have led no 
one to suppose that his pleasure was to be at 
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the expense of another’s disappointment. He 
collected his belongings, and packed his steamer 
trunk, borrowing necessary articles of every- 
body, including one or two of Max’s, the lending 
of which seriously inconvenienced Max. He 
talked much of his plans and expectations, 
alluding, it seemed to Max with unnecessary 
frequency, to the'fact that Uncle James proposed 
to spend a large proportion of his time in Ger- 
many and France. He even asked for some 
special books on chemistry, saying that while 
he was there he might as well take advantage of 
the opportunity to hear one particularly distin- 
guished lecturer, of whom they had often heard 
in the class-room. | 

Altogether, it was a relief to Max when Satur- | 
day came. Jean had insisted that Alec’s family | 
should all see him off, and the elder brother | 
prepared to put himself through the final trial of | 
his strength with fortitude. Nobody knew what 
an effort.it cost him to accede to Alec’s request 
that he sail with them and come back on the 
pilot-boat; but he agreed, with an effort at 
stoicism, and felt that at least he should be able 
to tell himself he had done all that could be 
expected of him. 

“It seems as if you were both going,” said 
Jean, smiling tearfully as she took farewell of 
the travellers. ‘I can guess how this makes you | 
feel, Max,” she whispered. ‘Let me kiss you, | 
too, dear, though you’re only going such a little | 
way ; and we'll pretend you’re really off.”? 

Max felt that she understood; and when his | 
mother added her embrace he knew that his 
sacrifice was appreciated. It comforted him a 
little to feel this. Then the great ship sailed, and 
for a moment it seemed to him that it was all a 
dream, and that it was he, not Alec, who was off 
for the Old World. 

“Come down and see my quarters, old man,” 
called Alec at his elbow, and he turned, with a 
long sigh which nobody heard. 

“I tell you, travelling with Uncle James isa 
delight and no mistake,” Alec declared, as he 
threw open the door of a most 
luxurious stateroom. ‘Here we 
are. Isn’t this comfort? Say, 
we'll have a little time. I think 
I’ll unpack a bit. It may be 
rougher as we get down the bay. 
Hullo, what are you staring at?” 

It was the end of the steamer 
trunk, which had been pulled out 
conspicuously into the middle of 
the room. It was an ordinary 
little black affair, and quite a con- 
trast to Uncle James’s very elegant 
leather one; but what was attract- 
ing Max’s puzzled gaze was the 
lettering upon the end, “M. B. H.” 
Surely those were not Alec’s 
initials; neither were they those 
of Mr. James Harborough. 

But Alec only laughed, and 
opened the trunk with a flourish. 
And now Max looked with dilating 
eyes, although all he saw upon 
the top was a heavy gray-caped 
mackintosh, and a red and gray 
golfcap. The singular thing about 
it, however, was that these articles 
were not Alec’s, but belonged 
unmistakably to Max himself. 
He turned very pale. Alec had 
swung around and was looking 
at him, with a face which, while it 
smiled, was a little white, too. 

“Do you understand, old man ?” 
he asked, softly. He seemed to 
swallow something as he spoke. 

“Understand!’’ repeated Max, 
with an effort. He took hold of 
the nearest available thing to 
steady himself. ‘“No—I—” 

“Well, I do, and Uncle James 
understands, too, and so do mother 
and Jean. They kissed you good- 
by, didn’t they? Jean nearly gave the whole | 
thing away; it was so hard for her to let you 
off with only one hug. It’s all right, old fellow. 
What makes you look so queer? You’re off for 
Gottingen and Professor Blank’s chemistry 
lectures. Your books areallinthetrunk. I had 
a tough time packing things all over last night. 
‘Thought I should wake you up, poking around 
your ranch after midnight. Come, let’s —” 

“But what—” cried Max, speaking unsteadily, 
and looking more as if he had received a dash of 
cold water in his face than a first-class passage 
to Europe, in one of the most expensive state- 
rooms, on one of the finest boats afloat—‘‘What 
becomes of you? We can’t both go.” 

“No.” Alec was smiling—so bravely that no 
one would have guessed at the throb of pain 
under his smart coat. ‘Surely not. I stay home 
this trip. 1°d decided on that before the night 
you told me you’d given up for me. My prepara- 
tions have been all a hollow sham. You see, I 
knew it was the only way. You are so used to 
seeing me come down the home-stretch with the 











band playing that you don’t know how to run 
to win. You'd have tripped over the last hurdle 
just to let me score, you know. Well, that | 
game doesn’t work this time. Come, let’s—” | 

“Alec,” said Max, speaking solemnly, and | 
putting both hands on his brother’s shoulders, 
“do you mean this? Are you really going to do 
this—for me?’’ 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


unselfishness all my life that it’s easy to suspect 
me of a really decent deed,”” Alec murmured, 
bringing his hands up to clasp Max’s as they 
rested upon his shoulders. “But I’m really in 
for this one, old man — with my whoie heart, 
too. It’s my only way to get square with you 
for the way you’ve elder-brothered me through 
every scrape my light-headedness ever got me 
into. Besides,—talk about deserts,—that old 
chemistry instructor of yours says you’re bound 
to be —’”’ 

“Alec,” Max interrupted, with a ring in his 
voice, “I did you an injustice, and it breaks my 
heart now to remember it. I—I thought you 
were selfish, and you’re far more unselfish than 
I. I gave up in the surliest way in the world, 
while you —” 

“That’ll do, old man !’’ Alec cried, beseechingly. 


here and there with tiny pink rosebuds. | 


‘|= gown was a pale gray taffeta dotted 


Tt was evidently an old gown, but made in 
the voluminous middle-of-the-century fashion 
that would adapt itself easily to the style at the 
end of the century. Indeed, little Mrs. Vining, 
kneeling on the floor in her attic storeroom and 


| spreading the lustrous fabric across the top of 


the big Noah’s Ark trunk, was already—in fancy, 


| at least,—“taking in” here and “letting out’’ 


there, with a certainty of success, born of long 
experience. 

For eighteen years Mrs. Vining had been 
making over for a family of three pretty daugh- 
ters, and as she said to herself, she could “almost 


**GRACE VINING—SHE THAT WAS GRACE AVERY— 


READ THE POEM,”’ 


do it with her eyes shut.”” To-day, however, 
Mrs. Vining was planning for none of these 
three pretty daughters. Once, indeed, when she 
heard the sound of a girl’s voice in the room 
below she started and crumpled the folds of the 
silk together almost guiltily. 

“I don’t care,’ she said to herself when the 
voice died away. “I don’t care, I’m going to 
have this silk for my very own. It will make 
over as good as new without a bit of trimming 
except what I’ve got in the house, and I do so 
want something that’s pretty and in style!” 

The last words came with the rush of a long 
pent-up stream. Not since the girls had outgrown 
their baby clothes had Mrs. Vining owned a gown 
that even remotely approached that ideal. 

The Vinings lived in a pretty cottage in a 
popular suburb, kept a trim maid-of-all work, 
gave teas and provided music and dancing les- 
sons for their daughters in addition to the regular 
courses at the public schools. In fact, they had 
enough for the comforts of life with a little left 
over for the luxuries; but that little, either in 
whole or part, never fell to Mrs. Vining. 

One month it went for a tea-table for Ellen, the 
eldest, who had social aspirations ; another month 
it was absorbed by a subscription to the boat 
club for Bertha, the athletic daughter, or by 
dancing lessons for fifteen-year-old Edith. 

Then there were always the gowns—gowns 
for Ellen's whist parties and Bertha’s tennis 

















“On my word, I can’t stand it just now. 
It’s all right, only I’m a bit shaky; it’s the 
motion, I think. Let’s go up on deck. It’s 
about time I was getting ready to go back. Any 
messages for mother and Jean? Poor Jean!— 
I’m sorry for her,—how she did want to kiss 
you again!” 

And then, before Max could realize it, the 
summons to the pilot-boat had come. With a 
last grip of the hand, and a long look, each into 
the other, of two pairs of dark eyes, Alec was 
over the side and away. 

As long as Max could see his brother, he 
watched, through the mist which swam before 
his vision, the figure which waved its cap at 
him from the pilot-boat. By his side, with a 
satisfied smile on his lips and a very tender 
feeling at his heart, stood Uncle James. 


re 


and crepon and silk and muslin, gowns that even 
when manufactured at home and made over from 
material that was “in the house” in some way 
ate up every penny that the little mother had laid 
by for her own modest outfit. 

In the end, Mrs. Vining always either attended 
Dawton teas and church sociables arrayed in a 
prehistoric black silk, or stayed away altogether. 
Of late she had always stayed away; and the 
three girls said that it really wasn’t worth while 
for mother to have good clothes, for she never 
went anywhere and didn’t care. 

Being really amiable and sweet-natured girls, 
they probably believed what they said. Indeed, 
it’s quite likely that it never occurred to them 
that mother didn’t care to go anywhere because 
she had no suitable clothes. Meantime, Mrs. 
Vining said nothing at all. 

But just within the last week Mrs. Vining had 
come to care very much, both about clothes and 
about “‘going somewhere.” In two weeks there 
was to be a reunion of the Avery family at the 
old place in Averytown, New Hampshire, and 
she had been asked to write the poem. 

“You see I haven’t forgotten the lovely poetry 
you used to write in the days when you were 
Grace Avery and the Averytown poet, belle and 
‘glass of fashion,’ all in one,’ wrote the home- 
staying cousin who had sent out the invitations, 
“and I count on you as my chief attraction.” 
Which letter goes far toward explaining the 
special disfavor with which Mrs. Vining had 
eyed the prehistoric black silk when she took it 
down that morning for the sixteenth course of 
alteration. 

Mrs. Vining was the mother of grown 
daughters; but she was such a bright-eyed, 
pink-cheeked and altogether youthful little 
mother that it is not to be wondered at that she 
shrank from the ordeal of returning to what the 
newspapers would call “the scene of her girlish 
triumphs’ gowned in a black silk that was 
shiny where it ought to have been lustreless, 
narrow where it ought to have been broad, and 
broad where it should have been narrow—a 
gown, in fact, that exhibited all the known 
depravity of clothes that have outlived their 
allotted period of service. 

“IT suppose I’m horribly selfish and worldly- 
minded,” the little mother had said, to herself 
that morning, as she sat in the study trying to 
read the Woman’s Page in the Boston World, 
“but it does seem as if I couldn’t bear it if a way 
wasn’t opened for me to have a new gown for 
that reunion.” 

Just then something in the fashion notes 
caught her attention and set her to reading in 
earnest. 

“REVIVAL OF TAFFETA SILKS.—Among 
the most attractive gowns now in course of 
making for winter festivities are taffeta silks 
figured in tiny flowers, like those worn by our 
grandmothers. Indeed, it is said that many such 
gowns are being resurrected from old trunks and 
chests by the lucky owners of such ancestral 
finery, and with only slight alterations will grace 
many of the season’s teas and receptions.” 

“*Taffeta silk—ancestral finery,” dropped dis- 
jointedly from Mrs. Vining’s lips as she laid 
down the paper. “Why, there is Aunt Tabitha’s 
wedding gown!” 

That wedding gown! If ever there was a polite 
illustration of the proverb, “Every dog has his 
day,”’ it was that ancient garment. A dozen 
times every year for twenty years it had been dug 
out from the ponderous Noah’s Ark of a trunk 
for examination and final rejection. 

It had been suggested as a ball-dress, as a tea- 


| gown, as a lining for an opera-wrap, as almost 


every article of feminine apparel. It had been 
handled, literally and figuratively, until it was a 
wonder that a rag of the original fabric remained. 
In fact, “I suppose I must get along with Aunt 
Tabitha’s wedding gown,”’ had come to be the 
Vining family expression for “I must give up 
getting anything new,” while that heirloom itself 
was regarded as a symbol of renunciation. 

Yes, the girls certainly would laugh when 
they heard that at last the despised gown was in 


“I know i haven’t been such a paragon of | club and Edith’s dancing class; gowns of cotton | style and that their mother was to wear it at the 
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Avery reunion! At least that was what Mrs. 
Vining had thought as she folded her paper and 
started up-stairs. 

It was not until she had been kneeling some 
ten minutes beside the Noah’s Ark trunk in the 
attic storeroom that the guilty fear already 
referred to seized her. Suppose the girls should 
want the taffeta themselves? To be sure she 
had only the day before given them money for 
a gown apiece; but those were to be evening 
affairs of filmy chiffon and lace. Wouldn’t 
Ellen, the eldest, ask for the taffeta when she 
knew that taffetas were “in?” 

At the thought Mrs. Vining suddenly rose 
with the precious silk pressed to her breast, her 
pink cheeks pinker and her bright eyes brighter 
than even was their wont. “It’s mine—mine!’’ 
she whispered. “I can’t give itup. Idoso wanta 
gown that’s pretty and in style just this once!” 
Then, hearing a sound of girlish laughter below, 
she thrust the rustling folds ‘into the remotest 


' eorner of the big trunk, lowered the lid, and crept 


down-stairs as cautiously as if she had been a 
housebreaker. 

“T’ll take it to my room and begin on it this 
very afternoon,” she thought. 

But that afternoon proved an unusually busy 
one, even for this busy woman. First, a neighbor 
called a moment for a fancy-work pattern, and 
stayed an hour. Then the girls brought in 
mounds of samples from which mother must 
help them select their new gowns, and later in 
the day an important committee meeting of her 
sewing society drew Mrs. Vining away to the 
church vestry, there to discuss ways and means 
of providing the heathen with the garb of 
civilization. 

All the time that gray taffeta silk with the 
pink rosebuds existed as an unchanging back- 
ground against which were outlined all the events 
of the day. Even the girls’ gowns aroused only 
a half-hearted attention. At the committee 
meeting she barely escaped forever losing caste 
with her fellow committee-women by voting that 
so many yards of taffeta silk with pink figures be 
bought for garments for the heathen, instead of 
the unbleached muslin commonly appropriated 
for that purpose. 

And at the neighborhood sociable that evening 
Mrs. Vining was present in body only. Even 
when talking with the rector, or looking over a 
photograph album with the doctor’s wife, she was, 
in fancy, walking up and down the old entrance 
hall of the Avery homestead, arm in arm with her 
favorite cousin; or she was sitting at the head of 
the long dinner-table in the dear old panelled 
dining-room; or reading a poem to a hushed 
audience in the red drawing-room—and always 
she was clad ina rustling gray gown dotted with 
tiny pink rosebuds, made up in the latest style. 

Perhaps it was because of the encroachment of 
these waking visions upon Mrs. Vining’s usual 
hours of slumber that she for once overslept the 
next morning. At any rate, it was long after 
nine when she finished her solitary breakfast, 
crept up to the attic storeroom and threw back 
the lid of the Noah’s Ark trunk. 

“IT hope I didn’t muss it, putting it away in 
such a hurry,” she said, feeling down into one 
corner. Then, a moment later, ““Why, it can’t 
be true—yes, it is—the gown isn’t there!” 
Beyond a doubt it was gone! 

Mrs. Vining tumbled the contents of the trunk 
out upon the floor and looked into it and behind 
it, and finally examined every article that it had 
contained, from a velvet reticule to a poke 
bonnet; but nowhere was there a square inch of 
gray silk dotted with pink rosebuds. 

“Could the girls—” 

Without further shaping the question, Mrs. 
Vining hurried out of the storeroom and down- 
stairs into the blue bedroom, where the two older 
girls sat sewing. 

“Aunt Tabitha’s wedding gown!’’ she gasped. 
“Tt’s gone!’ 

Then she stopped short. On. the foot of the 
bed lay what had been the gray taffeta silk, now 
cut into multitudinous folds and sections. 

“You cut it up! You cut up Aunt Tabitha’s 
gown!”’ she murmured; and then she sat down 
upon the bed and burst into tears. 

In a moment both the girls were at her side. 
“Why, mother,” said Ellen, “do you mean that 
you wanted that old silk? Why, I never dreamed 
of such a thing! You know you never seemed to 
care about clothes, and taffeta is in again, and 1 
thought how pleased you’d be to see Bertha and 
I had got two nice waists out of the old gown we 
were always laughing about.” 

But for once the little mother took no interest 
in the girls’ “‘things.” 

“T do care for clothes, I care a great deal!’’ 
she sobbed. “‘Do you suppose that because I am 
your mother—and forty years old—I don’t want 
to have things nice? And I was going to make 
the silk over for the Avery reunion—so that I 
could have something pretty and in style!” 

With these last words there was another rush 
of tears. The two girls looked at each other 
across the bowed head, with moist eyes. Then 
Ellen, taking the worn little hand in hers, said, 
gently : 

“Forgive me, mother. We've been dreadfully 
selfish—and I’m afraid it’s too late for you to use 
Aunt Tabitha’s wedding gown now. But just 
let us have the black silk and we’ll see what we 
can do with that.’ 

What they did with it little Mrs. Vining never 
found out. Certainly the gown in which she 
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appeared at the Avery reunion bore not the 
slightest resemblance to that ancient garment. 
But in writing to a Western relative who could 
not come to the reunion, the home-staying cousin 
said: 

“Yes, Grace Vining—she that was Grace 
Avery—read the poem, and she looked just as 
pretty as a picture. You know as a girl she was 
always a belle and a beauty, but I don’t think I 
ever saw her look lovelier.than she did that night, 
dressed in a pale gray silk, one of those new 
taffetas you know they are wearing now, just 





IN THREE PARTS.—PART IIL. 


‘THE young Mulca- 
| hys preferred not 
to mention their 
meeting with the 
Crazy Farmer, part- 
ly because they 
were stringently 
forbidden the pre- 
cincts of the Dri- 
mesk River, which 
is rightly considered 

a perilous stream, 

and partly because 

they felt that their 

dealings with his 

basket of provisions 
might not be approved by those in authority. 

Norah Mulcahy never could account for the 
state of extraordinary stickiness in which her 
great-niece Moggy had returned home one 
evening; and on the next day she began to be 
also puzzled at a new form of troublesomeness 
developed by her great-nephew Dan. This 
was a persistent and’ importunate request for 
sixpence. What he wanted with it he would by 
no means disclose, but he begged and demanded 
and stormed and wheedled all through a long 
forenoon. 

His great-aunt could not but demur; for her 
sixpences were so very few that to part with one 
was a serious matter, especially when she could 
not tell to what foolish purpose it might be 
applied. So at first she refused pointblank, and 
then put him off with conventionally evasive 
promises, such as that she would give him the 
next she found the old hen hatching, and the 
like. However, she gave in eventually, and 
regretfully fished half a dozen coppers out of her 
queer old purse. She “hoped to goodness,’’ as | 
she did so, “that he wasn’t 
going to be after any mischief 
with it ;’’ but he vouchsafed no 
reassuring utterance upon this 
head. 

The fact was that Dan’s 
capricious conscience had been 
upbraiding him for his latest 
misdeed with quite unusual 
pertinacity ever since the 
moment when he had watched 
the Crazy Farmer trudge off 
between the fir-stems, bearing 
a rifled basket. A recollection 





“A REQUEST FOR SIXPENCE.” 





of the gaunt, ragged figure fe 


lingered in his mind, and was 
as hindering to the free play 
of his thoughts as stickiness 









“WHAT ARE YOU STOPPIN’ FOR?” 


THE. YOUTH’S 


like those that our grandmothers wore, all dotted 
over with violets. 

“One of the nicest things about it was that the 
dress was a present from her two oldest daugh- 
ters, who gave up new evening gowns this 
winter so she could have the silk. I told them 
they were real generous girls, but they said they 
thought their mother had been giving up for them 
long enough and it was time to change around. 
And besides, they said they didn’t need anything 
new this winter, for they had each a lovely waist, 
made of their Aunt Tabitha’s wedding gown.” 


,ihe Dans 





better to go alone, he could not so summarily 
reject the society of his brother Hughey, a less 
hampering companion; and they took the river 
road together. 


COMPANION. 


seuffle, but nobody could be expected to stand 
a trisyllabic baby, and Hughey thumped Dan. 
Next Dan kicked Hughey, who returned it; and 
then Dan gave Hughey a violent shove, which, 
his foot slipping on a wet stone, 
sent him headlong into the wild 
river. 

A great wave that was wallow- 
ing by seemed to lap the boy up 
in its folds, and would have swept 
him very far away, had not the 
Crazy Farmer just then been 
passing with a load of turf. This 
he let drop, strewing about the 
black sods like a bundle of old 
shoes, and plunged in to the 
rescue. 

A short, desperate struggle 
ensued, during which the Drimesk 
came very near getting the upper hand, but 
which ended in the Crazy Farmer’s safe 
emergence with Hughey, limp and dripping. 
Dan, who had meanwhile danced in distraction 
on the perilous bridge, to the imminent proba- 
bility of bringing on another accident, now 
rushed across, declaring with howls that “It’s 
drownded he was entirely !” 

“‘Sorra the drownd, glory be to goodness!” said 
the Crazy Farmer. “It’s somethin’ else I’d have 
to do besides fishin’ drownded spalpeens out of 
the wather, where they might as well stop, if 


| that was all. There’s plinty of divilment in him | 





“sO I DID AX THE CRAZY 
FARMER HIS NAME.” 
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failed to produce any sound more convincing 
| than a queer, unnatural whoop; and the Crazy 
| Farmer said, with some sternness: “Now don’t 
| you be beginnin’ that work, me man!” So 
Hughey made no further demon- 
strations of the kind. 

*‘And what people’s childer are 
yous at all?” their host asked, 
after a pause. “They let you 
take fine long stravades about the 
counthry. Whatever brought you 
this far?’ 

“Dan Muleahy I am,” Dan 
said. “And so’s me father. And 
he’s workin’ on the line down 
below.” 

“Dan Muleahy!” the Crazy 
Farmer said, sitting up straight 
with a start. “Dan Mulcahy! 
Saints above! Is it from Waterstrand your 
father come ?”’ 

““Aye, did he,” said Dan. 

“Dan’s son it would be, the eldest. And I 
declare, now, the spalpeens has a sort of a look 
—they have so! Tell me, lads, is your father a 
big man? Och, to be sure, I forgot. There’s no 
use your tellin’ me, when I haven’t set eyes on 
him since he was about the size of yourselves. 
But do you’se know e’er a girl be the name of 
| Norah Mulcahy ?” 

“We do not,” said Hughey. 
“There’s me Aunt Norah,” said Dan, “that’s 











At all times the Drimesk River is a stirring | yit, pl’ase the pigs; but it’s no thanks to you, | livin’ wid us since me mother died.” 


and strenuous stream. If you dip a hand 
anywhere into the clear brown water, you feel 
the strong current grip and tug at it, in rough 
invitation to come bodily and rush rolling along. 
After a spell of “‘soft’’ weather, it grows more 
turbulent and boisterous, and is liable to sudden 
seethings up of foamy white fury, as treacherous 
and startling almost as that of milk set on an 
overhot fire. To-day it was coming down in| 
wide, loose waves, which nearly obliterated the | 
boulders and kept the tallest sedges prostrate | 
all along the banks, as if some very august | 
procession were passing between them. 

The aspect of the flood impressed and interested 
Hughey, but Dan was so fullof his errand and so | 
alive to the length of their walk, that he brooked 
no loitering, and replied only: “Come on out 
of that!”” when Hughey called his attention to 
swirling eddies or stranded masses of clotted froth. 

It was indeed a very long walk. They had 
left far behind them the guilty place where the | 
charred loaf still sat accusingly in the hollow, | 
and they had followed the little rude foot-path | 
into the fir coppice and out again, and on through 
the sombre folds of a bog- and moorland, always | 
close by the hurrying river, which alone made | 
sound and motion under the broad sunshine, | 
when, just as Hughey was expressing a belief 
that “the Crazy Farmer lived nowhere at all, 
and they had better be turning back,” they came 
in sight of a thatched and whitewashed cabin on 
the other side of the stream. 

Its walls were green with weather-stains and 
its thatch with weeds, but a blue smoke-tuft | 
proved it inhabited. Three other | 
cabins stood beside it, roofless, | 
with skeleton rafters and empty | 
doorways, having been deserted | 
generations ago, at a time of 
famine and fever. A few haw-)| 
thorn bushes straggled between it | 
and the water, and a verdurous | 
potato-patch was framed in the | 
blazing gold of furze. No living | 
thing appeared anywhere about, 
not so much as a chicken or al 
duck. 








parcel at the Crazy Farmer’s door, | 
but the river must first be crossed, | 
and this looked just then a some- 

what formidable step. A tree- 


| lessly sweetened instead of the Crazy 


sure enough, if that’s what you’re bawlin’ for. 
Whisht, now, and be gatherin’ up them few 
turf-sods for to put on the fire inside, till we get 
the crathur a trifle warm and dry.” 

It was many a long year since the Crazy 
Farmer had spoken at such length. Dan obeyed 
his injunctions, relieved yet crestfallen. The 
expedition had been a signal failure. Fate 
seemed to have set her face firmly against his 
amends-making; for in the fray his parcel of 
sugar somehow had dropped irretrievably into 
the river, whose waters it had boot- 
Farmer’s tea. 

The small kitchen was very cavern- 
like and gloomy—blindingly so to 
anybody coming out of the strong 
sunshine. “It looks to be a hijjus 
little hole,’ Dan thought, peering 
through the dark, while the master 
of the house took steps to provide 
dry garments for Hughey. These 
consisted mainly of 
a tattered moleskin 
jacket and an old 
potato-sack, arrayed ~*~ rY 
in which his aspect C ‘SF 
was that of a dwarf thRAVS 
Bedouin as he sat on 
a creepy stool by the 
dim red hearth. 

Then the Crazy 
Farmer seated him- 
self on his bed close 
by, and meditatively 
said: ‘“‘He’s took no 
harm; only the pair 
of thim’s frightened 
out of their sivin 
sinses, and a good job, 
too, belike. It’s more 
raisonable they’re apt 
to be. But troth and bedad, if I’d been a half- 
minyit later grabbin’ a hold of him, it’s streelin’ 
a mile down the river he’d be afore now, wid 
the breath choked out of his body. And then 
rememberin’ the same the young chap might ha’ 


days, that’s a long way off him yit.’’ 
“T niver thought to be drowndin’ of him at all 
at all,’ Dan averred, standing with one bare foot 


| upon the other in an attitude of embarrassed 


would have been to his fingers. Most of us | trunk bridged it, bare and slippery, and ever and | dejection. 


know how a little of that precludes any comfort 
in working, as effectually as would fetters and | 
gyves. 

Naturally, therefore, Dan grew impatient to | 
rid himself of the encumbrance, and to restore 
some part, at least, of the plundered goods was 
the plan that occurred to him. It seemed to him 
that if he could produce a parcel of sugar in 
place of what Moggy had consumed, his fingers, 
metaphorically speaking, would be clear again. 
He had no scruples at all about methods of 
acquiring the means toward this end ; and having 
successfully whined and teased, he appropriated 
the six pennies with much satisfaction and small 
thanks. 

But he was delayed for a while by the wild 
wetness of that afternoon; and again on the 
morrow such a downpour overtook him on the 
road back from the shop, that his dumpy parcel 
narrowly escaped drowning, and had to be 
stowed away in a surreptitious cranny to wait 
for more favorable weather. It came with the 
third morning, which sparkled motelessly. - Dan 
started early, finding himself called upon at the 
outset to suppress Moggy, who would have fol- 
lowed. 

On this occasion, however, he at once adopted 
a firm tone. What he said exactly was: “Quit 
botherin’, or I’1l row] you in that puddle! Whoate 
up all the man’s bit of sugar?” This convinced 
her that she must be content to bide at home 
and solace herself with snubbing the baby, who 
did not mind. Although Dan would have liked 





anon washed over by a foamy lip. There was, 
close at hand, a sharp bend of the river’s bed, 


| in which it tossed itself furiously, recoiling from | 


“And the Lord knows no more was I thinkin’ | 


to be doin’ any such a thing—and I’m thinkin’ of 
it mostly ever since, a matter of five-and-twinty 









“I'M A STRONG MAN vIT!” 


“A fine, tall girl,” said the Crazy Farmer, 
“wid hair as black as that turf-sod ?’’ 

“She may be pretty middlin’ tall,’ said Dan, 
“but her hair’s near as white as yours.” 

“Only her eyebrows,” said Hughey, “is as 
black as if somebody’d wrote them wid the 
wrong end of a pen.” 

“That’s Norah, right enough,” said the Crazy 
Farmer, “and I makin’ sure in me mind it was 
dead or married she’d be in five-and-twinty year. 
| But bedad it bates everythin’ for quareness 
to think I’m _ just 
after hinderin’ Dan’s 
grandson of gettin’ 
into the same throuble 
as meself! For so he 
would, if it wasn’t 
for me comin’ by. 
It’s like as if I’d bided 
here on purpose all 
this while,” he said, 
happily unaware of 
what had actually 
brought them thither. 
“Somethin’ better I'll 
be feelin’ in me mind 
be raison of that same. 
But I wonder what 
she’d say to it? 
Would she be thinkin’ 








0 bad?” 
I NIVER THOUGHT ‘ 
TO BE DROWNDIN He sat for a while 
OF HIM. : * 
considering deeply, 


with his head in his hands, and when his 
thoughts flowed back into speech, “I dunno 
what to be at,” he said. ‘Sometimes I do 
be thinkin’ I’ve sted here long enough, and 
other times I do be thinkin’“it’s the only 
place for the likes of me. But maybe it’s 
a bit diff’rint now. Yit if I got workin’ 
among the other lads —’’ 

“It looks an ugly, black little place to be 
stoppin’ in a great while,” said Dan, whose 
iron hut, although nowise spacious, was fairly 
| lightsome and airy. 
| But the Crazy Farmer thought aloud no more, 
till Hughey’s clothes were dry. Then he escorted 








Dan’s intention was to leave his | been, that shoved him in, to the end of his life’s | the two children safely across the subsiding river 


and started them homeward, with many warnings 
| against fighting on theway. At the last moment 
he called Dan aside and gave him a message, 
repeating it impressively more than once, for his 
| Aunt Norah. 

“And if you'll bring me word what she says 
to-morra mornin’,’”’ said he, “I’ll be waitin’ there 
at the place where you found me ould basket 





rocky bank to bank, and darting out in a heavy, | year,” said the Crazy Farmer. “Ochone! but sittin’ the other day.” 


weltering ridge, that slid on and roared hollowly. | 


that sort of thinkin’’s as little good for as the 


Upon his return to Rosnalough, Dan delivered 


“Well, what are you stoppin’ for?” Dan said, | wet weather comin’ at harvest when it was | his message without delay. His great-aunt was 
sharply, to Hughey—which was unreasonable, | wantin’ in the spring. And that sort you was washing his father’s shirt and humming—Norah 
as they had both come to a standstill at the widin the turn of a hand of a while ago, let me) Mulcahy always was humming at her work a 


near end of the bridge. 

“I'm not stoppin’ any morethan ~ 
yourself is,’ Hughey replied, with 
truth and asperity. 

“Then git along over!’ 

“Git along yourself!” said 
Hughey. “But I was thinkin’ 
if it was me I’d be after just to 
Vave the packet down here handy 
for him to be fetchin’. Or maybe 
take and sling it across over 
there. You could, aisy.” 

“Och, yis, bedad, to be de- 
sthroyed wid the wet!” said Dan. 
“That I’m after givin’ sixpence for 
at Crinion’s. Of all the fools —” 

“Tt’s a quare way the wather’s ———— 
flouncin’ along wid itself,’ said 
Hughey. “There, did you see 





““HUGHEY, LIMP AND 
DRIPPING.” 


tell you, in your tantrums.” 

“Are you after drowndin’ 
somebody dead, then?” inquired 
Dan, whose curiosity was seldom 
long submerged. : 

“T had no talk of that. There’s 
plinty of ways besides drowndin’ 
of doin’ desthruction all of a 
minyit. But, bedad, twas a quare 
thing—just a crack on the head 
wid a bit of an ould holdfast!”’ 

“Whose head,”’ said Dan, “did 
you go for to crack ?”” 

“Whisht-a-whisht!” the Crazy 
Farmer said. “None that was 
any belongin’ of yours. 
—— do better to be considerin’ the way 

you come near desthroyin’ the imp 
of a crathur there, that’s your 


| low, plaintive croon, as tuneless as the wind’s 
|among the sedges—when he came in and 
| announced: “So I did ax the Crazy Farmer his 
name.”’ 
| “You’re a very bold child,” Norah said, but 
| diminished the effect of the rebuke by adding, 
“And what is it at all?” 
| “He was axin’ first about father’s name and 
yours,”’ said Dan, “and when I tould him, he 
lep out of his skin.” 
“And sure what was our names to him?” said 
Norah. 
“He bid me be tellin’ you,” said Dan, “him- 





self was Dinny Loughlin, that done a bad job on 


| you and yours one day in Henderson’s shed. And 


You'd | that he’s remimberin’ of it ever since, and livin’ 


| lonesome be raison of it, and begrudgin’ himself 
the light of the sun over his head, that he put the 
other out of. And he bid me say he was after 


the heft it gave th’ ould trunk that time?” | own brother be the look of him. Howsoe’er, | doin’ a better job, and would you think bad of 


“And what harm, supposin’? But of course 
if you’re frightened —”’ said Dan. 

“Frightened yourself!’ 

“Bay-ab-by !”’ remarked Dan. | 

Certainly it was not a well-chosen place for a | 


he’s none the worse this time.” 
“You couldn’t tell but I might ha’ took me 


Hughey’s stool; and Hughey thereupon set up 
what he meant for a portentous cough. But he 


| him comin’ back to thry could he git a bit of 
| work anywheres, that ’ud pervint him of goin’ 


death of cowld,” said an aggrieved voice from | deminted wid considerin’ things. And I’m to 


bring him word to-morra.” 
“Dinny Loughlin!” his great-aunt said, with 
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the same astonishment that the Crazy Farmer 
had shown. “Dinny Loughlin! Where is he, | 
then? And what else did he tell you?” | 

‘Nothin’ else,” said Dan. “What word will 
I be bringin’ him?” 

“Sure I must think and think, and I'll tell | 
you to-morra,” she said. And she thought and 
thought. 

And next morning, which was very fine, she 
gave him a message and sent him off as early 
as she could. He heard her singing as he set 
out, and it somehow sounded differently from 
usual, which was the case. She was singing a 
tune. 

The Crazy Farmer was waiting for him at the 
turn. He had broken up the charred Joaf, and 
arranged the crumbs in fantastic patterns on the 










Alaskan ponte 
Waiting for 
News from Home 


The Companion who dwell in regions where 

the discomforts of travel by land and sea have 
been greatly minimized that there can be post- 
offices anywhere in the United States, the 
location of which warrants their being classed 
as “remote.” It is nevertheless true that in 
sections of our country where mountains ever 
wear a wintry mantle of snow and ice, or where 
rivers have dangerous currents and shoals, or on 
the dry plains of the West, or in the morasses of 
the South, some post-offices can be reached only 
after long, tedious and often perilous journeys. 

The task of the average mail-carrier is not 
arduous. His duty requires him to travel the 
same road many times in the course of a year, 
and he soon becomes familiar with every bend 
and rut in it. His problem is little more than | 
the consideration of how many hours it will take 
him, barring accidents, to travel the certain | 
number of miles lying between his starting- 
point and his destination. He follows the road | 
mechanically, or leaves the route to the instinct | 
of his faithful horse, and busies himself in | 
thought of the condition of the crops in view 
from the roadway, or of politics, or of the 
weather, breaking the current of his reflections 
now and then to flick a fly from the back of his 
plodding animal, or to exchange a word of gossip 
with a passer-by. Eventually, in his 
own good time, he arrives at his 
journey’s end, drops his mail-bag, and 
in the interval before returning, tells 
to eager listeners all that is happen- 
ing at the other end of his route. 

But how fares the carrier whose 
work is performed in the more recently 
settled sections of our country? Let 
me give you a glimpse of far-off 
Alaska first, for of course our 
remotest post-oftices are located in 
that territory, which is now so fasci- 
nating to seekers after gold. 

The longest star route in operation 
in the United States is that from 
Juneau to Circle City, Alaska. The 
distance travelled by the carrier is 
over nine hundred miles. During the 
trip he must employ several different 
means of transportation, and meet 
dangers and suffer hardships appreci- 
ated only by those who are familiar 
with the conditions in that territory. 

The carrier started on his first trip 
from Juneau on June 10, 1896, and 
reached Circle City on the fourteenth 
of the following month. He carried 
one thousand, four hundred and 
seventy-four letters, and received five 
hundred dollars for the round trip. 


| T may seem hardly credible to those readers of 





| that if you took her advice it’s comin’ along you’d 


|to git news of you. 
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top of the bank without knowing what his 
| fingers were doing. 

Dan delivered Norah Muleahy’s word with 
the fidelity of a Homeric messenger: “She says 


be to your ould frinds, that’s as glad as anythin’ 
And be considerin’ things 
raisonable. And not be frettin’ in distraction 
about them that’s belike a dale better off than 
e’er a one of us; and you intendin’ them no 
harm. And you could aisy be gittin’ a job on 
the line where her nephew’s workin’—that’s me 
father.”’ 

“And bedad f will so!” Dinny Loughlin said, 
standingup. “Glory be to goodness, I’m a strong 
man yit! Ill come back to me work and me 
ould frinds.”’ 


€ ¢ Honorable James A.Gary 


additional. However, I pushed on, and upon 
arriving at Lake Linderman, a distance of thirty 
miles, I built a raft, there being no lumber in 
that locality, and upon this raft we journeyed to 
Lake Bennett, where we found sufficient lumber 
to build a boat. A start was made in five days 
after arrival, although the lumber had to be cut 
from the trees, and from there on we travelled 
day and night until our destination, Circle City, 
was reached and the mails delivered in good order. 


A Mail-Carrier’s Task in Alaska. 


“The question now was to get the return 
mail to Juneau the quickest moment. It was 
impossible to start up the river in consequence of 
the rapid water, the current averaging eight 
miles an hour for five hundred miles. If I 
remained in Circle City until July 30th, it would 
probably take forty-five days to pole the boat up 
the river. I therefore decided to go on down to 
St. Michaels and come out through Bering Sea. 
1 was fortunate in getting there in. time for the | 
steamship Portland, which sailed from that 
point to Seattle, via. Unalaska, three thousand, 
five hundred miles. At Seattle I took the Alki, 


and reached here in due course, having travelled 
six thousand, five hundred miles in addition to 
| the regular trip, and saving thereby over a month 
of time in the delivery of the return mail; and I 





owe it to myself to say that I was the last man 
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end of the Yukon River will freeze, and the ice 
will gradually form to the south, and the river, 
as a waterway, will become impassable and 
remain so until midwinter.” 

Since July 1, 1897, the Post-Office Department 
has been furnishing a mail once a week to Circle 
City. Ona portion of the route dog-teams and 
sleds are the only practicable means of carrying 
the mails during the greater part of the year. 


Inaccessible Dickey. 


Even in “the States” proper we may still find 
many post-offices which are remote in the sense 
of being well-nigh inaccessible. The reports of 
employés of the Post-Office Department, whose 
duty it.is to inspect post-offices and mail-routes, 
frequently tell of hardship and difficulty in 
reaching out-of-the-way offices to which duty 
called them. Particularly is this true of certain 
Western States where mountain ranges form 
almost insurmountable barriers between villages. 
Some of them are clothed in snow all the year 
round, but of course in the winter months the 
difficulties and dangers of travel 
are greatly increased. 

In the centre of the State 
of Idaho is the little town of 
Ketchum, and from there the 
mail is carried in a northerly 
direction to Dickey. Here is 
what one of our inspectors has 
to say of this route, which is 
typical of many in that state: 

“This route is forty miles in 
length. It has no intermediate 
offices, and is not likely to have 
any. About twenty miles 
north of Ketchum the route 
crosses the mountain, over a 
difficult pass, at an elevation 
of something more than eight 
thousand feet. The road itself 
is kept in good condition 
‘during season of navigation,’ 
but the ascent is so steep, the 
snowfall in winter so heavy 
and the danger of slides so 


great, that from November 1st to May 14th no | 


teams can be sent over the pass, and the only 
means of transporting the mail is by dogs, or 
men on snow-shoes,”’ 

Just east of Idaho is the big square State of 
Wyoming, in the northwest corner of which 
is the Yellowstone National Park, where the 
wonderful scenery of that wild region has 


been carefully preserved. Wyoming abounds | 
in mountains, cafions and rivers, and difficult | 
travel is to be expected; but I will cite one or | 


two instances from the experience of mail-carriers 
in their efforts to provide postal facilities to some 
of the remote towns in that state. 

Tensleep, a village in the northern part of 
the state, is, when possible, supplied with a | 


weekly mail from Buffalo. The mail-carrier has | 


seldom missed a trip, but did so not long ago, 


and was fined by the department. He) 


applied for a remission of the fine,— 
which was immediately granted when 
the department learned the facts,—and 
with his affidavit submitted a clipping 
from a paper published at Buffalo, 
giving an account of his struggle to 
discharge his duty, from which the 
following is quoted: 

“Sam Stringer, the veteran mail- 
carrier on the mail-route from Buffalo, 
via Ono and Mayoworth to Tensleep, 
started out from this city Monday 


mail to Tensleep post-office across the 
Big Horn Mountains. He reached 
Mayoworth the same evening, started 
from there on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth with four mules to cross 
the mountain. He made about eleven 
miles, but had to leave his wagon about 
a half-mile east of his cabin, in which 
he spent the night. 


tied his mule to the side of his wagon, 
banked snow on the opposite side for a | 
windbreak, opened a bale of hay and 
a sack of oats, threw the mail-pouch, | 
some provisions and an axe on a tobog- | 
gan, and equipped with snow-shoes 


The report of the contractor furnishes some | into the Yukon and the first one out this season, | | started on his journey to cross the vast expanse 
interesting details of this journey. Under date| which is evidence that no unnecessary delay | | of snow toward his destination. 


of September 23d he wrote that he had just | 
reached Juneau, after his first round trip through | 
to Cirele City, and continued : 

“If you were familiar with the conditions which | 
obtain in the Yukon, you would be in a better 
position to regulate the dates of departure and 
arrival for mail service. For instance, I left this 
point on June 10th for Dyea; for sixteen hours 
it was impossible to land, owing to storms, and as 
the landing is made in small boats, the conditions 
must be favorable. I took with me sufficient | 
lumber to build two boats; the ones I had 
already built could not be taken over the summit | 
in consequence of excessive snow-storms. | 

“Upon my arrival at the base of the summit, 
the Indian packers refused to go over with the | 
lumber. I was compelled to abandon it there, | 
having paid sixty-seven dollars and fifty cents | 
for packing it. The packing of supplies and so | 
forth cost three hundred and twenty dollars | 


| the defective maps and report of the country. 


|a map with many corrections, although in the 


occurred. | 

“This Yukon trip is a terrible one, the current | 
“of the river even attaining ten miles an hour. 
Miles Caiion is a veritable death-trap, into which 
one is likely to be drawn without notice, as also 
the White Horse Rapids, known as the miner’s 
grave, to say nothing of the Five Finger and 
Rink Rapids, both of which are very dangerous. | 
All of these dangers are aggravated by reason of 


“Tt is my intention to submit to the department 


absence of a proper survey it will necessarily 
be only an approximate reflection of the river’s 
course. You are probably not aware that fora 
| distance of one hundred and fifty miles, com- 
mencing at Circle City and going north, the 
river is fifty miles between banks, and contains 
‘thousands of islands, very few of which appear | 
onany map. At theend of this month the north , 





“Three o’clock in the afternoon found him on 
the western slope at a place commonly called 


|the pole patch, where a severe snow-storm 


overtook him. He lost his way, and toward 
sundown took shelter and camped in a ravine. | 
Having no bed, Sam kept a fire all night, all the 
next day, and all that night. 
April 1st he continued his journey down this 
ravine into Little Cafion Creek, and down that 
stream, through timber and brush, until night 
again overtook him. The next morning he 
continued his journey, and finally, having bor- 
rowed a horse, arrived at Tensleep post-office 
at one o’clock in the afternoon on April 6th, six 
days out from Buffalo. 

“Most men, after such a trip, having had no 
sleep to speak of for four nights, would have 
stopped to rest and recuperate, but the hungry 
mules on top of the mountain urged Sam to face 
the danger; and worn out and weary as he was, 
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he stopped only long enough to exchange mail, 
and then started to return on horseback, roc 
until the snow became too deep for horseback- 
riding, buckled on his snow-shoes, and reache« 
the pole patch when night overtook him. 

“The next morning he awoke stiff, weak and 
weary, and on that day’s journey one of his 
snow-shoes became useless, and for five long. 
weary days he crawled on his hands and knees, 
covering the twelve miles to his cabin, where 
he had left his team the week before. In this 
terrible crawling he frosted his hands, feet 
and legs. He found that some one had been 
at the cabin, and had liberated his starving 
mules. 

“On the evening of the ninth the Masons of this 
city held a meeting and decided to send a part) 
to search for Stringer, but within an hour the 
news of the invasion of this county by armed 
eattlemen reached the city, and Stringer was lett 
to his fate. The latter remained in his cabin 
until the morning of the twelfth, when he 
replaced his broken snow-shoe with an old one 
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morning, March 28th, tu attempt for | 
the first time this winter to take the | 


“On the morning of the thirtieth he | 


On the morning of | 


he found in his cabin, and again started out to 
reach Powder River. 

“He had provisions enough 
for but one meal, which he 
ate under the shelter of a 
large boulder, and there his 
mules came to him. He took 
off his snow-shoes, made a 
halter out of the shoe-ropes, 
caught one mule and led him 
along, the rest following. 
He struggled along, trying 
to lead the mules through 
the deep snow, but finally 
had to give up, and left the 
mules on a bare spot where 
they had sufficient grass to 
keep them alive. 

“Again crawling on his 
hands and knees he got to 
timber, and another furious 
blizzard kept him thirty-six 
hours without bedding or 
The next morning 

dawned clear and bright, and 
sick in body and at heart, weary, suffering and 
faint from hunger, he arrived at a ranch on 
Powder River on the sixteenth. Kind hands 
awaited him and tenderly he has been cared for 
since. He was brought to Buffalo last Sunday, 
and already talks of his next trip across the 
mountains, as soon as his strength returns and 
his feet get well.” 

It is not always that the government can 
secure the services of a mail-carrier, especially in 
winter, as will be seen from the following report 
from the postmaster at Sheridan, Wyoming, 
which is not far from Buffalo: 

“1 have tried faithfully, as instructed by the 
department, to put on temporary service from 
| Sheridan to Meeteetse, but have as yet failed to 
get any one to take it temporarily at any price. 
| One man started on March ist, with a view to 
taking the contract, providing he could get across 
the mountains; but after being out ten days, he 
returned with the mail and said it was impossible 
to get across, on account of deep snow haying 
drifted over the road, making it impossible to 
follow it.’ 


Mail by Aerial Tram. 





That American ingenuity is capable of devising 
|Means to overcome apparently insurmountable 
| obstacles is proved by the method adopted to 
supply mail to the little town of Smuggler, in 
mountainous Colorado, The mail is carried over 
a tramway, operated by a mining company, from 
Telluride. The pouches are securely locked in a 
| steel bucket twenty-four by thirty-two inches, 
| and conveyed a distance of one mile, to an eleva- 
| tion of over three thousand feet, in sixteen 
minutes, and landed with perfect safety at the 
| door of the Smuggler post-office, which is located 
| among the clouds. 

This arrangement is perfect in every particular, 
and can be operated successfully every day in 
the year; whereas it would be almost impossible 
| to carry the mail on horseback up the steep 

|mountain trail during the winter season, on 
| account of frequent snowslides. 
The examples given above will convey to the 

readers of The Companion some idea of the 
| trouble and dangers Uncle Sam sometimes meets 
with in his effort to deliver their letters to friends 
who, from necessity or choice, live in places 
difficult to reach ; but these are but a few of many 
instances which might be mentioned, did space 
permit. 
There are dozens of towns in the northern 
borderland of our Western States where post- 
| offices are frequently twenty, thirty or even a 
hundred miles apart, and where, nearly the year 
round, the mail can be transported only by means 
of dog-sleds. In Florida, where treacherous 
Swamps abound, one may trave! all day by boat 
and vehicle between one post-office and the next. 
In the mountainous sections of Kentucky, North 
Carolina and the Virginias, post-offices are some- 
times but caves in the side of the mountain, 
reached only on foot over dangerous mountain 
paths. 

In southern Texas, where one field of one 
man’s ranch may contain forty thousand acres, 
the mail on one route is carried by mule-team 
| from one town to another one hundred and sixty 
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miles away. All these routes might be specified | for delivering that letter ; indeed, each letter sent 


more particularly, and yet the list would not be 
complete. 

It may not be out of place to give an illustra- 
tion of the vast distances a letter may travel 
on the strength of a two-cent postage-stamp. 
Suppose one of the girl readers of The Com- 
panion in Key West, Florida, has a brother 
in the Klondike region who has risked all to 
dig fortune from mother earth, and writes to 
tell him the news from home. She drops the 
letter in the post-office at Key West, and it 
starts on its long journey. 

It does not, of necessity, travel ina straight 
line to its destination, but must follow the 
twistings and turnings of the railroads, which 
have complete charge of it until the north- 
west corner of the State of Washington is 
reached. When it arrives at Seattle it has 
passed through fourteen states, and yet, so 
far as time is concerned, but one-fourth of 
the journey has been accomplished. 

It now takes a sea voyage from Seattle to 
Juneau, Alaska, and from the latter place is 
carried, as I have already described, to Circle 
City. It may be taken from there by friendly 
hands farther into the Klondike country, and 
finally delivered to the anxious brother, who has 
been eagerly awaiting the arrival of the next 
party from the nearest town in which a post-office 
is conducted, in the hope that some one would 
bring him a letter. 

This letter has now travelled in the neighbor- 
hood of seven thousand miles,—by railroad, 
steamboat, stage, horseback and, perhaps, dog- 
sled,—and has been on the road for nearly forty 
days, without a moment’s rest! 

No profit, in money, accrues to the government 
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SECTION oF 
OCEAN CABLE 


ATCHING the dynamometer was 
W one of my earliest jobs on board a 

cable ship. This was long before 
I became an operator, while I was a youth, 
with a great desire to become an electrical 
engineer. My father, who was interested 
in a cable company, had procured me the 
position of engineer’s assistant on the old 
cable ship Docia. 

How the whitewash flew there! and how 
it made my eyes smart! Clouds of it rose 
from the cable as it ran around the drum 
and dipped under the dynamometer sheave. 
Within a few minutes it would cover me 
completely. Nevertheless, it was a good 
first apprenticeship to the business of laying 
and operating ocean cabies. 

From the factories on the Thames, Eng- 
land, where most of the cable is manufac- 
tured, it is drawn off to the great circular 
tanks of the cable ship, lying out in the 
river. It is coiled in layers or flakes, as it is 
hauled aboard, and liberally coated with 
whitewash, to prevent the flakes from 
sticking together. 

To haul a long cable aboard and stow it 
properly in the tanks, often occupies twenty 
days and nights. The cable ship, with a 
full complement of mechanical and electrical 
engineers and their assistants, then steams 
away to that quarter of the world where the 
eable is to be laid, soundings having been 
previously made for it along the entire route. 

When laying down deep-sea cable, the ship 
usually steams from five to seven knots an hour, 
but sometimes, when all conditions are favorable, 
increases her speed to nine knots. The coils of 
cable are then whisking up from out the tank 
and gliding through the sheaves at a spanking 
rate. As it rises from the tank, it passes, first, 
six times around a great drum, to prevent slip- 
ping, then dips under the dynamometer and 
glides out over the stern sheaves and down to its 
long rest on the cold, oozy bed of the ocean. 

Deep-sea cable is calculated to stand a strain 
of five tons. It will not bear much more without 
breaking. The dynamometer is a device with a 
pointer hand for indicating, from moment to 
moment, the amount of strain to which the cable 
is subjected. When the pointer turns to a higher 
figure, we know that the water is growing 
deeper, and that consequently a greater length 
of cable is hanging from the stern sheave. 

Frequently the cable steamer cannot approach 
within a mile or two of the beach, on account of 
Shallow water; and sometimes the shore is 
rocky and rough. Shore-end cable, too, is very 
heavy. Generally we get the end that is to go 
ashore down from the steamer to a steam-launch, 
or a wherry, and then make for the shore with it, 
attaching balloon buoys to the cable as it comes 
from the ship, to prevent it from sinking and 
getting chafed on the bottom as it is drawn 
along. 

When the launch or wherry reaches the beach, 
the end of the cable is passed through a long 
spider sheave, anchored securely in the sand; 
and then the task of hauling it begins. The end 
usually has to be carried several hundred yards 


from the water’s edge up to the cable hut, | 


usually made of corrugated iron, which serves as 
a temporary cable office. ; 





into the Klondike costs the government for trans- 
portation many times the amount of postage 
charged; but in such cases, should we reckon 
the profit only in dollars and cents? Should 





‘* FOR FIVE LONG, WEARY DAYS HE CRAWLED.”’ 


we not consider also the happiness and satisfac- 
tion afforded this brother as he sits by his fire, 
perhaps homesick and lonely, but now with a 
loving smile illuminating his face, as he reads 
and reads again every word his thoughtful sister 
has written about home, mother and father, and 
perhaps of some one else whom he holds dear? 
When, finally, he places his treasure under his 
pillow and seeks rest he is happier than for many 
a day, and Uncle Sam, who has contributed so 
largely to that happiness, does not regret the 








small pecuniary loss he has sustained. 
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with another youth named Serenus Conklin, to | When one wished to signal or call the others, he 
try our ’prentice hands at spot watching. | expelled his breath in a sort of hissing ‘“Whiss!” 
Our orders were strict. One or the other of | Presently some of them found one of the 
us was to watch spot constantly, and never take | balloon buoys which had been left on the beach, 
his eyes from it. |and instantly the air was full of ‘“whissing’’ 
Provisions for a week or more and a kerosene | sounds. They collected around it, and turned 
stove were landed; and a Maltese sailor called | over. The buoy was like a huge football, 
Tony, the greatest coward I ever knew, was | being made of gum cloth, air-tight and blown up 
also put ashore to cook for us. He knew nothing | hard. They poked it about for a time; then 
whatever of cooking, be it said. one of them swung up his long mallet and 
it was a dreadfully lonesome place—nothing | struck it. The buoy exploded with a loud, 
in sight on the land side but sand dunes, and | hollow pop! whereupon they all ran backward, 
away off inland, four red mountains and a few | and stood regarding the collapsed mass in great 
stubby palms. ‘The captain assured us that we | astonishment. 
should be perfectly safe there, and that nobody | We had drawn back into the shadow inside 
would come near us. But by way of defence, | the doorway. Tony peeped out once, but on 
the third officer gave us an old German needle- | catching sight of the men with the mallets, crept 
gun and eight cartridges. | to his corner and whined like a dog, from pure 
We did not feel altogether secure, but put on a | fright. 
brave front and just at sunset watched the cable! I took up our old needle-gun and put in a 
ship steam away, leaving us alone there on the | cartridge. Serene armed himself with a hatchet. 
deserted coast of Africa. | We closed the door softly and bolted it; but 
Twilight came on; and then we discovered | chinks between the joints of the corrugated iron 
that we could not get the Maltese out of the hut, | sheets of which the walls of the hut were con- 
even to tend the kerosene stove at the door. He | structed enabled us to peep out and watch what 
was in abject terror. He crept into the far | went on. 
corner of the hut, and sat there with his lower | The cable, where it issued from the water and 
lip hanging down. The man had lived in towns | led up over the sand, had not been fully buried. 
or on shipboard all his life, and knew nothing of | The desert folk discovered it and pulled at it 
solitary nature. | first with their hands, then with the noses of 
In default of his services I made tea and | their mallets. But it had been stayed up at the 
cooked our supper, while “‘Serene’”’ watched the | hut, and was too heavy for them to move more 
galvanometer. Every five minutes, by the/| than a little. But they raised it partly out of 
watch, he pressed the key and noted deflection. | the sand, however, and then ran along beside it 
We agreed to watch spot two hours each, off | up toward the hut, which they appeared now to 


and on. 

‘The moon rose. It was a beautiful night. At 
eight o’clock it was my turn to watch spot, and 
Serene sat in the door and looked out. We were 
so disgusted with Tony that we took no notice 
of him. 

After a time some creatures about the size of 
dogs began running to and fro along the beach 
in front of the hut. They would go flying past, 
and their feet on the hard sand sounded like 





‘*1 TOOK UP OUR OLD NEEDLE-GUN AND PUT IN A CARTRIDGE.”’ 


occur or faults develop. ‘The coil in the tanks | 


is kept charged with electricity from a battery of 
about a hundred cells, aboard ship. A telegraph 
instrument is attached to the end of the cable, 
brought up from the bottom of the tank, so that 
the ship is in communication with the shore | 
from which she is proceeding. A marine refiect- 
ing galvanometer is also kept in the circuit. 

At the cable hut on shore the cabie terminates 
at one pillar of a discharging key, the end being | 
thus insulated, so that the insulation resistance 
of the cable can be kept under constant cbserva- 
tion. The galvanometer mirror reflects a spot of | 
light on a screen from a little lamp, called the | 
galvanometer lamp. } 

Once in five minutes, the operator on shore, | 
commonly called the “spot watcher,” depresses | 
the lever of his key, thus discharging the tension 
in the cable into a “‘condenser.’”” The spot of 
light moves on the screen and its movement is 
noted. 

Simultaneously on board the ship the galva- | 
nometer acts in the same way. After an hour 
the battery on the ship is reversed. If the 
operator on the ship wishes to speak to the one 
on shore, he reverses ahead of time; and if the 
spot watcher, in the cable hut, wishes to speak 
to the ship he depresses his key out of time. 

To be left to “watch spot,” day after day, in 
a cable hut on some lonely coast, is an experi- 
ence which may result in adventures. Well do 
I remember being landed on the beach to the 
east of Accra, Africa, to “watch spot’ ‘when | 
the Senegal and Loanda cables were laid. 

The shore end had been landed as usual, a 
cable hut erected and galvanometer and other | 
instruments installed in it. A good deal of work 
was being done during that voyage, and so many 
electricians from the ship’s company had _ been | 
told off for duty here and there along the coast | 
| that available men were scarce. So the chief | 





them glided past. They may have been jackals, 
or perhaps wild dogs. For an hour or two these 
creatures disported themselves after this singular 
fashion, and then disappeared. 

By this time it was Serene’s turn to watch 
spot, and I sat down in the door. I was not in 


sea, and the noise of the breaking waves was now 
the only sound to be heard. Far away there 
were black clouds, and now and then a dull flash 
of silent lightning. It turned colder, and a 
peculiar low sighing came from the hillocks of 
sand about the hut. 

I had been sitting there for an hour or more, 
when 1 saw a dark object, a human being evi- 
dently, on the beach off to the south of the hut. 
It darted forward, stopped, then ran forward 
again. Soon another appeared, then half a dozen 
others, all stealing forward in the same furtive 
manner. 
like a mallet, with a handle several feet long. 


I said nothing to Serene for the moment, but | 


continued watching the newcomers as they 
moved along the beach. I had a vague idea, at 
first, that they were chimpanzees, or baboons. 
It was not easy to make them out by moonlight. 
I might even have imagined them to be elves, 
dancing on the seashore. They were not danc- 
ing, however, but came stealthily forward; and 
when they reached where the spider sheaves had 
been anchored, they stopped short. By this 
time fifteen or sixteen were in sight. 

“Serene,” I said, under my breath, “‘come here 
and tell me what you make of these fellows.” 

He came and looked out. “By Jove!” 
exclaimed, his voice rising a little. ‘‘We’re in 
for it, sure! Natives, desert men, aren’t they ?’’ 

I had no idea whatever who or what they 


were. They had approached within a hundred | 


yards of the hut, hurrying about hither and 
thither on the beach, as if examining every track 


Each carried something that looked | 


he | 


discover for the first time. Immediately they 
began to whiss, whiss to each other again, and 
| we could hear their feet work in the sand. 
| ‘Tony heard the sounds, too, and his whimper- 
| ings began afresh. Serene poked him with his 
boot and whispered to him to “shut up!” Tony 
| Only whimpered the louder. 1 was peeping out, 
holding the gun. 
The desert men stole up, stopping after every 
| few steps to listen. ‘They heard ‘Tony’s whines 
and stood in a group a few yards from our 
door, for some moments, listening and 
perking their heads. They were so near 
now that I could see them move distinctly. 
They were blacks, with woolly heads, and 
wore very little clothing. 

At length one of the desert men came to 
the door and putting his hand on the iron 
jambs, felt it all over curiously. Others 
walked round the hut. We could hear their 
finger-nails on the iron sides, and there was 
much “‘whiss-whissing.”’ 

On a sudden we were tremendously 
startled by one of them drawing off with his 
mallet and striking against the door. It 
gave back a prodigious clang, so loud that 
several of them darted back, and Tony 
howled outright! 

All was silent for some time. Another of 
them then dashed up and dealt another blow, 
then another, and another till six or seven 
had struck at it. The noise was really 
frightful. ‘Tony crawled to our feet and 
whimpered louder than ever. I thumped 
him with the gun-butt to make him keep 
still. His outcries were simply maddening 
‘to us. 

Emboldened probably by the crying inside, 
our queer visitors crowded up to the hut and 
rained with their mallets a regular storm of 
blows all around it. ‘The racket on that 


electricians test it constantly to see that no breaks | drums. Tony would moan every time one of | resounding iron was terrific, and nearly stunned 


|us. We bore it a few moments, and then I 
| suddenly threw the door open and fired off the 
| needle-gun! Our assailants ran instantly. We 
| both rushed out, and it was laughable then to 
| see these blacks go up over the sard-hills behind 


'the hut. Their bare toes threw up sand like 


| the least sleepy. The’ moon shone on the lonely | hens scratching in a garden. 


Serene dashed after them, hatchet in hand, 
and thrusting in a cartridge, I fired after them 
| again as they surmounted the hillocks. We 
climbed up to the top of a dune in time to see 
| several of them running their swiftest in the 
distance. I fired a third shot after them just as 
the last one of them was going out of sight, by 
way of send-off. 

We then went back to the hut, laughing over 
it. Tony still lay there on the floor. We had 
had more of his nonsense than we could endure. 
Serene seized him by one foot and I by the other, 
and we dragged him out on his back, and ran 
| with him for a hundred feet or more to the foot 
of adune. There we dropped him, and running 
back to the hut, entered it and shut him out. 

He came rushing back to the door, begging to 
get in; but we did not admit him. It was cruel, 
but we thought he needed a little discipline. He 
went off and hid by burying himself in the sand, 
and remained there all night ; but in the morning 
he appeared to have gained a little courage. 

In the excitement of the attack both Serene and 
I had utterly neglected the galvanometer. On 
looking to it, we found that the cable ship was 
signalling us very persistently. Afterward they 
| told us that they supposed we had fallen asleep. 
| We were apprehensive that our desert visitors 
might raise a force and come back, but we saw 
nothing further of them during the five days we 
were there watching spot. 

Probably they had seen the cable ship from 
some distant height of land in the interior, and 
| that curiosity and nothing else had led them to 


While the line of cable is being laid down the | engineer ordered me ashore there in company | and trace left by the men while landing the cable. make that nocturnal trip to the shore. 
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Current Topics. 


‘Some Remote Post-Offices”’ is the 
title of an article printed on another page of this 
issue, and written by the Hon. James A. Gary, 
ex-Postmaster-General of the United States. 
The view it gives of the hardships and perils 
experienced by mail-carriers in the sparsely 
settled portions of our country is vivid, and 
literally true. It is too interesting an article to 
be overlooked by our readers. 

‘* My father was a wagon-maker,”’ said 
President Steyn of the Orange Free State, 
recently, ‘“‘and I am thankful to think he was a 
good one.” Even to the occupant of a chair of 
state the fifth commandment adds a comely crown. 


“Iam only an instrument, madame, upon 
which you have played the tune,” said a guest 
of Madame de Geoffrin, delighted at his own 
unwonted wit. Many young hostesses and 
débutantes are asking how to make themselves 
popular this winter. To show others at their 
best is a sovereign rule. 

This country is not the only one which 
is troubled with unwelcome immigrants. Here 
we have the winged gipsy-moth in addition to 
the illiterate bipeds from Europe. The rabbit 
plague of Australia is an old story. Now the 
hamster has invaded northern France and 
Belgium. The hamster is a rodent animal, 
resembling a rat but somewhat larger, which 
multiplies enormously and ravages grain-fields. 
It came originally from 'Tartary, but now has a 
foothold in Europe. Let us hope it will never 
reach the American prairies. 

A society woman who had shown 
much kindness to a young collegian over- 
heard him one day speaking of her by her 
Christian name. Innocent in intention, he 
showed himself inexcusably careless of the 
bounds between friendliness and familiarity, 
and was never again invited to her house. Far 
more innate was the courtesy of a company of 
young recruits who recently fell out of a military 
procession to salute Miss Gould at her house 
door. “She’s Helen, our Helen!’’ they shouted, 
stamping their feet and tossing their caps, as 
they read her pardon in her answering smiles. 

The synod of a Southern church has 
recently asserted its opposition to public prayer, 
preaching or church office-holding by women. 
It did not pronounce against their singing in 
Sunday school! Probably it had never heard of 
a brave little woman in an adjoining state who, in 
a rapidly settled oil-town, gathers, each Sunday, 
representatives of ten sects, builds the fire in the 
schoolhouse, rings the bell, and prays and talks 
with the miners and their families. One idiot 
boy walked ten miles to get her to give Christian 
burial to a baby he was fond of, and while he 
led the procession, carrying a sheaf of wild 
flowers over his shoulder, she walked up and 
down the steep hills, behind the rude cart the 
mother drove, steadying the rough little coffin. 
Truly of such—in public or private—is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The ill-repute of Friday as an unlucky 
day is shown by some current statistics to be 
undeserved. A careful investigation, largely 
through official channels, has been made of the 
matter in Germany, and as a result it has been 
ascertained that out of nearly ten thousand 
average accidents and disasters, such as are 
commonly attributed to bad luck, one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-four occurred on 
Monday, one thousand five hundred and fifty-one 
on Tuesday, one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-one on Wednesday, one thousand five 
hundred and forty-seven on Thursday, one thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-eight on Friday, 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-eight on 
Saturday, and two hundred and sixty-nine on 
Sunday. The most noteworthy feature of these 
figures, apart from their vindication of Friday, 
is the uniformity of distribution of mishaps 
among the six secular days of the week, the 
difference between the most and the least 
“anlucky” days being less than one-tenth. The 
day of most disasters is Monday, and that fact 
is declared by the statistician to be an effect of 
“the excessive consumption of intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday.” Not Friday, then, but the 
bottle, is the source of ‘“‘ill-luck.’’ 

The Weekly Court Circular of London 
contains a chronicle of the daily life of the queen 
with the significant or insignificant movements 
of the members of her family and of the titled 
people who bask in the sunshine of royalty. Nine 
times in a week there is mention of Her Majesty’s 
morning or afternoon drives, with the name of 
whatever prince or princess of the House of 
Battenberg or Hohenlohe may have shared the 
royal carriage. Weare told who had the honor 
of being invited to the castle or palace and who 
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were included in her dinner-party. ‘To many an 
American there is a suggestion of servility in 
| these public announcements, even though it is 
'an honor to be in favor with the good queen. 
| But remembering the hundreds of “personal’’ 
paragraphs that crowd the columns of our own 
“social” papers, it seems hardly worth while for 
our people to question the esthetics of the Court 
Circular. Certainly an Englishman could be 
excused for smiling over the announcements not 
infrequently found in the courtly departments of 
our obliging up-country weeklies, by which 
private matters are brought to public knowledge, 
such for instance as ‘‘Mrs. X. Y. has had a new 
coat of whitewash put on the fence of her front 
yard.” “Mr. Ruddy Granger has lost a calf; 
the second loss of the kind this season.” 
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SMALL SERVICE. 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
Wordsworth. 
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Royal Meetings. 


HE meetings of sovereigns at critical stages 
- of European affairs are events of great 
importance. An exchange of friendly 
greetings and embraces between the German 
Emperor and the Tsar of all the Russias denotes 
that the two most powerful monarchs on the 
Continent are not prepared to quarrel with each 
other over Constantinople and Asia Minor. The 
German Emperor’s visit to Queen Victoria at 
Windsor is a sign that a secret understanding 
exists between England and the Fatherland, and 
that the two countries are to stand together and 
help each other in carrying out various policies. 

These three sovereigns exert immense influ- 
ence in directing the fortunes of Europe, but in 
consequence of their high rank and the rigid 
requirements of court etiquette, they are restricted 
in their methods of exerting it. Their intercourse 
with one another is one of their methods of 
influencing their subjects. 

Each sovereign brought to these recent meet- 
ings a personality which is a well-defined force 
in European affairs. The tsar is a dreamer, who 
dislikes military life and is easily drawn into 
ways of pleasantness and peace. The German 
Emperor is a shrewd, energetic and somewhat 
vainglorious sovereign, who keeps himself well 
in sight of the world at important crises, but 
whose ambition is the maintenance of European 
peace. Queen Victoria takes pride in being the 
monarch of the world’s mightiest empire. She 
loves power for its own sake, but she also has a 
true womanly heart, and is a champion of peace. 

These royal meetings and visits make it 
less difficult for three great empires to avoid 
estrangements and the horrors of a European 
war. 
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Christmas. 

HRISTMAS was primarily the Christ- 
mass, or service of song and worship in 
honor of Christ. The same enclitic 

syllable in words like Hallowmas and Michaelmas 
marks one day or another in the ancient church 
calendar observed religiously for a saint or a 
sacred event. 

Much of the religious character of Christmas 
has been trifled out of it by the gaiety of nations, 
but so long as reverent minds hold a remembrance 
of. the Babe of Bethlehem the meaning of the 
day cannot be lost. 

It is a feast-day, but something infinitely more 
is celebrated than the autumnal plenty of a land, 
or the birth of a nation or a nation’s hero. It 
is a holiday, but the source of its joy is higher 
and holier than the stars, and some thought of 
this should determine the forms and tokens of 
-our gladness. Mere merrymaking for its own 
sake too easily degenerates into revelry. 

More than one inherited pagan custom or 
medieval superstition that clings to Yuletide 
could well be spared on a day and night that 
recall Him Whom the Wise Men of the East 
worshipped and Who was born and died for 
mankind. But better than the spirit of arrant 
frolic which too commonly rules the Christmas 
of modern civilization was the rude sincerity of 
the first Christian Goths who built great fires on 
“Bethlehem night” to consume their old wicked- 
ness, and help them begin their lives anew. 

Chronology may never fix the precise day or 
even month when Jesus was born, and science 
and reason may speculate over the manner of 
His advent till the end «° “ime, but His life and 
influence are eternal faus. They will remain 
the miracle of the ages, working ‘‘Peace on earth 
and good-will to men.” 
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Hunters as Generals. 


HE Boer generals, Joubert and Cronje, are 
old men who have not been educated in 
the art of war; yet they have succeeded, 

up to the time of writing this article, in outwitting 
the tactics of English commanders. The Boers 
entered the Transvaal when the country was 
filled with wild game, and when they were 
forced to be constantly on their guard: against 
treacherous blacks. They became not only 
farmers and cattle-breeders, but also hunters and 
deer-stalkers; and their wits were trained in 
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entrapping game and in thwarting the savage 
wiles of the black races. ~ 

These traits and habits of mind explain their 
victories during the first struggle for indepen- 
dence, and their early successes in the second 
war with England. ‘Their generals are hunters, 
and added to this, have proved themselves to be 
skilful tacticians. They stealthily approach the 
enemy’s position, as they would stalk a herd of 
deer. They separate a few battalions from the 
main force and endeavor to lure them into 
ambuscades. ‘Their success in capturing prison- 
ers at Glencoe and Ladysmith was very much 
like a hunting exploit. 

The British generals do not seem to have been 
prepared for the methods of these sturdy hunters, 
for the disastrous campaign of Sir George Colley 
was fought barely twenty years ago. The 
English forces were -then lured into one battle 
and skirmish after another, and overpowered in 
some instances at least by superior numbers. 

With Joubert and Cronje in command in Natal 
and on the western border, the old-time tactics 
have been employed afresh. The Boers have 
made use of their new guns, but they have gone 
on in the old-time manner, hunting for battalions, 
stalking for squadrons, and ensnaring like birds 
some of the most experienced soldiers in the 


world. 
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HOPE. 


Hope !—whose name is remembrance, fed 
With love that lightens from seasons fled. 
Swinburne. 
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The Philippine Campaign. 


HERE is probably no American citizen who 
‘i does not take satisfaction in the fact that the 
campaign in Luzon is apparently drawing 

to an end. ‘I'hat seems to be the condition at 
the time we write. No generally active opera- 
tions were possible during the rainy season. But 
even before the roads were other than channels 
of water or beds of mud, and before the Filipinos 
expected a movement, the newly arrived Amer- 
ican army began its campaign. Before the end 
of November three bodies of troops, approaching 
from different directions, had scattered the insur- 
gent forces and taken possession of the whule 
country which had been occupied by Aguinaldo. 

The leaders fied, and the officers of the native 
government hid themselves or surrendered to 
our troops. Aguinaldo himself escaped. Perhaps, 
although the pursuit of the chief of the insur- 
rection.was determined and active, our govern- 
ment is not sorry that he has not been captured. 

In the southern part of the island there are 
still at the time we write forces to be encountered 
and dispersed, but the conditions are not so 
difficult as they were north of Manila and the 
war may have been wholly ended, except in the 
form of brigandage, before our readers see this 
issue of The Companion. A similar remark is 
true of the other islands of the archipelago. 
’ Should the hostile distarbances be wholly 
overcome before Congress meets, the problem, 
What shall be done about the Philippine Islands? 
will be greatly simplified. It will not be solved, 
for it does not solve itself. But it can be taken 
up with a much better chance of a conclusion 
beneficial to this country, to the Filipinos, and 
to the world, when peace reigns and when the 
authority of this government has been established, 
than when a part of the people whose future is 
at stake are resisting with arms in their hands. 
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Humor in Politics. 


HERE is a certain amount of risk in giving 
full sway to a sense of humor. He who 
tries to influence the opinions of his fellow- 

men by writing or drawing that excites smiles or 
laughter is not, ordinarily at least, profound in 
thought, or so competent or safe a leader as the 
man who carefully presents his topic, and reasons 
and draws rational deductions from it. Yet the 
witty but flippant joke of a shallow phrase- 
maker probably affects the opinions of more men 
than do the thoughtful and carefully argued 
editorial articles by writers who have studied 
both sides of the subjects they are treating. 

Undoubtedly great harm has been done—pos- 
sibly some good also—by the caricaturists who 
are attached to the staffs of the daily papers. 
It is their business to make sport. They are 
expected to satirize whatever they touch. They 
make choice of their subjects chiefly among men 
prominent in public life, and most of the time 
seem bent on breaking down reputations. 

It is not for the purpose of defending any 
reputation that we mention in particular the 
persecution by picture of Secretary Alger, Gen- 
eral Otis and Senator Hanna. Grant that they 
were and are unworthy of public confidence, 
they have nevertheless been pursued and 
attacked by unfair methods, and many people 
have accepted unfavorable opinions of them 
without even superficial investigation, and simply 
because they have been represented, with a 
certain amount of humor, in a contemptible light. 

Mr. Bryan has been treated with contumely 
of the same sort, and the escape of many leading 
Democrats from the caricaturists’. pillory has 
been due mainly to the fact that their party is 
not in power. 

Humor with pen and pencil has its place in 
modern journalism, but it is not complimentary 
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to any man’s judgment to make professional 
humorists his political leaders and the keepers 
of his political conscience. 
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Echoes of the Dinner - Bell. 


” ABLE TALK” is the apt caption which 
at a prominent journal gives to its weekly 
column of hints about diet. Many pub- 
lications are helping to spread information on a 
subject which concerns the health and happiness 
of every human being ; and all the best physicians 
are doing what they can to create a rational 
science of dietetics. 

A business man, whose relations with the food 
market give wide opportunities for observation, 
testifies that there is a steadily growing demand 
for the best class of edibles. The hand of com- 
merce is reaching all lands and zones and seas, to 
gather select supplies in response to the prayer 
of millions for daily bread. 

It does make a difference what we eat. Few 
of us can safely venture to follow the example of 
the man who said, “I never mind what I put in 
my stomach; I send all sorts of things down 
there, and let em fight it out among themselves.’ 

To be sure, people of delicate health and 
sedentary habits may easily fall into a fussy way 
of watching their reluctant digestion till they 
look it out of countenance, being too unmindful 
of Edward Everett Hale’s injunction to “look 
out, and not in.” But we have all learned 
something in the school of experience—perhaps 
at a high rate of tuition. 

The ordinary “bill of fare’ has been reén- 
forced by the inventors of many kinds of “‘health 
foods.” Many of these are excellent, wholesome 
and palatable, but it takes something from an 
approving appreciation of them when they are 
mixed with physiological lectures. One’s relish 
may be impaired when required to eat for reasons 
laid down in a chemical formula. The religion 
of the dining-room can still be learned from those 
old Hebrews who blessed the Lord for satisfying 
the mouth with good things, and who then 
absor' the good things without analytical 
comment, 
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Uneasy Consciences. 


HE United States Treasury has a curious 
* account upon its books. This is known 
as the “Conscience Fund.” The sums en- 
tered to its credit are repentance-money received 
from persons who at some time or other have 
defrauded the government, and whose consciences 
have compeiled them to restore their dishonest 
gains. No questions are asked when a penitent 
declares his sin in this practical way. Some 
penitents return the amounts unlawfully taken, 
and leave them to tell their own story; but oftener 
letters of confession accompany the money. 
These are kept on file. A letter from a clergy- 
man, who signed his name and enclosed four 
dollars and a fraction, stated that the money was 
owed the government as duty and accrued interest 
on several cheap watches smuggled into this 
country a number of years ago by a man who 
confessed his wrong to him. “The man who pays 
this money,” writes the clergyman in substance, 
“entered upon a religious life a few weeks ago. 
This act attests the genuineness of his purpose to 
live in obedience to both human and Divine law.’ 
Another letter from an old veteran reads: “Sir: 
Please find my thirty dollars, to be placed to the 
credit of the Conscience Fund, from the awakened 
conscience of an old veteran, who has been laying 
aside a little at a time for some time, and who has 
not been avle to figure yet just what it is, but 
who hopes to light on the data yet, and restore it 
before he is called to meet his God.” 
The simplest fact in an upright character is its 
acute sense of right and wrong, and the honesty 
that pays secret as well as open debts. 
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His Mother. 


HE oldest emblem of deathless affection is 
7 the natural love of a woman for her child. 

Maternal love remains, indeed, a fixed, 
conventional type, as if the tender eminence 
belonged to every mother. 

To illustrate the child’s hold upon the mother 
no ordinary instance would be new, but an inci- 
dent in the last hours of a condemned criminal 
furnishes one of the crucial cases. 

For the brutal murder of a helpless old man a 
youth of eighteen, in a neighboring state, lay 
in jail awaiting execution. He resisted every 
approach of kindness, and resented the friendly 
offices of the chaplain with bitter curses. The 
boy was apparently a reprobate. 

Two days before his execution a telegram was 
brought to him in his cell. He snatched it, and 
tore it open with an oath. In an instant a change 
came over his sullen face. He threw up his hands 
with a cry, and began to weep and sob. The 
chaplain took the telegram and read these words: 

“Your mother is loving you yet.” 

The message had come two thousand miles. 
The mother in her distant home had not heard of 
her runaway boy for three years. The young 
prodigal had not changed his name, and one day, 
in a brief newspaper mention, she read of him—a 
murderer condemned to die. It was too late to 
save him. All her bleeding heart could send him 
in his ignominy and ruin was that last fond 
sentence. . 

An anecdote of a wretched -looking tramp, 
arrested for vagrancy the other day in Brooklyn, 
tells us, on the other hand, something of the hold 
a mother has upon her child. 

When the man was searched by the officers, a 
soiled photograph of a young woman was found 
in his clothing. Beggars’ explanations usually 
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find a more credulous audience outside of the 
police station, but the officers heard the tramp’s 
story and believed it. He declared that the 
photograph was a picture of his mother. 

“She’s an old woman now,” he said, “if she is 
alive. I’ve carried that picture for many a year. 
I didn’t follow the road she marked out for me,— 
the more shame to me,—but her face has been 
with me in every state in the Union. I wouldn’t 
part with it for anything in this world. Keep it 
for me, and let me have it when I go.” 

Mother love is a holy thing. Pitiful, and more 
than pitiful, is the baseness that will drag it in 
the mire. But it outlives even that indignity. 
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FORREST’S HUMOR. 


One of the fiercest and most determined fighters 
in the Civil War was Gen. N. B. Forrest, com- 
manding thé Confederate cavalry. His name was 
a redoubtable one and few of his opponents were 
aware of a humorous side of his disposition, 
familiar to his friends. For many years the 
general loved to tell the story of an incident which 
occurred near Cowan’s station. 

The few troopers he had with him were being 
hotly pursued by the Federals, and the general 
was galloping along at top speed. A fiery South- 
ern dame happened to be standing by the roadside, 
and when she saw the flying Confederate officer 
her indignation boiled over. Shaking her fist in 
scorn, she screamed: 

“Why don’t you turn and fight, you cowardly 
rascal? If old Forrest were here he’d make you 
fight!” 

Fortunately the general’s horse soon carried 
him out of range. 

Forrest’s. biographer relates that once at a 
dinner-party, where he had been invited as the 
guest of honor, there was a loquacious widow, 
with hair of raven black, who rudely interrupted 
the conversation by asking General Forrest why 
it was that his beard was still black, while his 
hair was turning gray. 

With great politeness Forrest turned toward her. 

“T fear I cannot give you a satisfactory answer,” 
said he, “unless, possibly, the reason is that I 
have used my brain a little more than I have my 
jaw.” 

In the midst of one of his campaigns a captured 
Federal chaplain was brought to his headquarters. 
The man showed the deepest anxiety and depres- 
sion, for stories of General Forrest’s severity 
were rife inthe Union camp. A little later supper 
was announced, and Forrest, to the chaplain’s 
surprise, invited him to share it; but his surprise 
grew to amazement when the general turned to 
him reverentially and said: 

“Parson, will you please ask the blessing?” 

The next morning Forrest courteously gave him 
an escort through the Confederate lines, for he 
wished no non-combatants for prisoners, and 
bade him good-by with the remark: 

“Parson, I would keep you here to preach for 
me, if you weren’t needed so much more by the 
sinners on the other side.” 


x 
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HAREM SCARUM. 


Ladies contemplating a visit to the Barbary 
States would do well to inform themselves by 
reading a recent book, “Tunisia and the Modern 
Barbary Pirates,’ by Herbert Vivian, M. A., to 
which Mrs. Vivian has contributed a chapter 
describing those secluded parts of Oriental dwell- 
ings which no masculine visitor is permitted to 
enter, and the etiquette prevailing there. 

In a harem, as in Occidental centres of femi- 
ninity, the costume of a lady visitor is a source of 
interest and curiosity. When Mrs. Vivian paid 
calls the whole family would gather round and 
pluck at her things, but on the whole she came 
off very well, the Tunisian ladies contenting 
themselves with poking and patting her gently 
and discussing her raiment—cost, cut and color— 
with each other. 

So exalted a personage as the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was less fortunate. The gentleman 
who arranged for the duchess’s visit to the harem 
of an old Arabian friend, said to the man: 

“The lady who is coming to see you is the 
daughter of the Emperor of all the Russias, and 
has married the son of the English queen.” 

The old man was too polite to show incredulity; 
but when he saw a little lady dressed in ordinary 
English clothes, he was quite convinced that he 
had been hoaxed. 

“A great princess,” he said to himself, “could 
not possibly go about except attended by a larger 
suite and attired in brocade or cloth of gold.” 

The ladies of his household were apparently of 
the same opinion, for the duchess came out of the 
house terribly dishevelled; they had pulled her 
hair about, taken the combs out to look at them, 
tugged at her dress to see how strong the ma- 
terial was, and even attempted to undo it to see 
what she wore underneath. 

The duchess was immensely amused. “But,” 
she declared, “now that I have seen one harem, I 
am quite satisfied, and have no desire ever to 
visit another.” 
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THE JOY OF THE LORD. 

George Augustus Selwyn was a splendid type 
of the muscular Christian. An athlete in his 
younger days, he was all his life devoted to out- 
of-door sport, and his character early acquired 
the single-minded simplicity which comes from 
leading a pure and healthful life. As a missionary 
he was a mighty force, and as a friend he was 
universally beloved. An incident in his career as 
missionary bishop of New Zealand well shows 
what manner of man he was. 

Governor Grey and Bishop Selwyn were out 





together on a walking expedition, and it was 
Easter Sunday. 
“Christ has risen!” Selwyn reverently wel- | 
comed the day, and his companion joined, “He | 
has risen indeed!” | 
They were communing in that spirit when a| 
bundle of letters was brought into the tent. One 
to Selwyn bore the news of the death of Siapo, a | 


| another passa 


| places. 
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Loyalty Islander, who had become a Christian | 
under his teaching, and who was being educated | 
with other natives at his seminary in Auckland. 

The bishop, overcome with grief, burst into 
tears; then he broke some moments of silence 
with the words: ‘‘Why, you have not shed a single 
tear!” 

“No,” said the governor. “I have been so 
wrapped in thought that I could not weep. I 
have been thinking of the prophecy that men of 
every race were to be assembled in the kingdom 
of heaven. I have tried to imagine the wonder 
and joy prevailing there at the coming of Siapo, 
the first Christian of his race. He would be glad 
evidence that another people of the world had 
been added to the teaching of Christ.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Selwyn, drying his tears, “that 
is the true idea to entertain, and I shall not weep 
any more.” 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 
Given to Companion Subscribers. 


The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1g00, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price so cents. 


The Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE 
COMPANION from the date the name is 
received until January 1, 1900, and for a 
full year from that date. 





CARRYING MONEY. 


It is interesting to note the various methods in 
which men of different nationalities carry their 
worldly wealth. The Englishman carries gold, 
silver and copper all loose in his trousers’ pocket, 
pulls out a handful of the mixture in an opulent 
way, and selects the coin he needs. 


The American carries his “wad of bills” in a 
long, narrow ketbook, in which the greenbacks 
lie flat. The Frenchman makes use of a leather 

urse with no distinguishing characteristics. 

the German uses one gaily embroidered in silks 
by the fair hands of some Lottchen. 

The half-civilized capitalist from some torrid 
South American city carries his dollars in a belt 
with cunningly devised kets to baffle the 

entlemen with the light fingers. Some of these 

lts are very expensive. The Italian of the 

rer classes ties up his little fortune in a gayly- 
colored handkerchief secured with many knots, 
which he secretes in some mysterious manner 
about his clothes. 

A similar course has charms for the Spaniard, 
while the lower class Russian exhibits a prefer- 
ence for his boots or the lining of his clothes as a 
hiding-place for his savings. 


A LAND OF PROMISE. 


Rev. Joseph Parker, the eminent English 
preacher, confesses that in his youth the sound of 


the name Van Diemen’s Land—now known as | 
Tasmania—powerfully affected his imagination. | 


It was to him, as it has been to many youngsters, 
an appallingly mysterious place, but in time it 
lost its evil suggestion, and he tells how this came 
about in his recent book, “A Preacher’s Life.” 


At a Methodist meeting in the north of England, 
the people had been singing a hymn in which the 
line, “We are a through Emmanuel’s 
ground,” occurs, and at the 
z00d old man, whose emotion was in excess of 
iis intelligence, fervently ed: 

“Grant that when this life is over every one of 
us may have a cottage in Van Diemen’s Land.” 

The poor man somehow got it into his head, by 
some law of mental association which no one can 
fully explain, that Emmanuel’s grounds and Van 
Diemen’s Land were practically one and the 
same. 


MARGINAL NOTES. 


The descendant of a New England Puritan 
divine has in his possession an old sermon written 
by his ancestor which shows that the preacher 
did not trust entirely to the impulse of the t 
when delivering his discourses. 

The manuscript is written in a strange, crabbed 
hand, and plentifully besprinkled with marginal 
references. “Read slowly here,” the minister 
admonishes himself in one — and “To be given 
out very loud and clear,” is the suggestion for 





ge. 
“Hurry a little, with fire,” he wrote in several 


The most emphatic and important part of the 
whole sermon is indicated by a much-underlined 
marginal note. After hearing stories of this 


— old-time preacher, it is amusing to know 
that he deemed it wise and even necessary at 
the climax, of his eloquence to “Yell like one 
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close of the hymn one | 


For the Throat use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations,caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 
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wy practical engineers, gradu- 
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Degrees are conferred, of C. E. ; 
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Write for illustrated booklet. 
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«A Perfect Food,”’ 
«Preserves Health,”’ 
+‘ Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder, 
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Baby’s Christmas Present. 


This Sterling Silver Novelty is the only spoon which a 
young child can firmly and comfortably grasp. Made 
with plain or etched bowls. 
The etchings include over 
50 subjects, many of them 
chosen from the most famil- 
iar and delightful Nursery 
Rhymes and Pictures. 












For sale by 
all Jewelers. 
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FOOD 


“The Child of Today is the Man of Tomorrow” and the strength of 
The Nation depends on the Bealth and Strength of its Men and Glomen 


HERE are more hearty, healthy men and oy in this country that were raised on IMPERIAL 
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all heads of families to know of an absolutely safe nourishment on which they can depend in the 
hour of need. IMPERIAL GRANUM is an INVALUABLE FOOD in all cases of emergency! 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 


THE IMPERIAL GRANUM COMPANY, - 
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HE hour draws on when all the air is still, 
The wan stars glitter with unearthly blue; 
Shut up the book; forth to the outland chill; 
‘The mystic moonlight silvers down the bill; 
Bind on the springing shoe. 
For down the forest ways strange murmurs go, 
And wraiths walk silent on the unshadowed snow. 


Never a breath to stir the silver night; 

The snow-shoe crackles on the untrod way ; 
A million broken gleams of broken light 
Sparkle on every drift and drop from sight, 

And noiseless phantoms gray 
Gather in moonlight haze on either hand, 
And wave a welcome from the silent land. 


fn the white splendor of the ghostly moon 
The grim, bare woods loom inky from the snow ; 
From the awed silence of the plenilune 
Into the frozen forest’s depth and gloom 
Through the black shades I go; 
Till, in the rigid hush, myself I seem 
To move, a spectre, in a world of dream. 
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The Young Minister. 


fag’, 11 E doctor, as he walked slowly 
homeward down the village 
street in the quiet Sunday 
afternoon, was joined by the 
young minister, who had 
preached that morning in the 
little church. He had been 
ordained only a week, and 
this was his first sermon since 
his ordination. 

His friends thought it “a 
He hoped the old doctor would 
The effort had cost him 





masterly effort.’’ 
say this of it, too. 
much study and prayer, and surely deserved 


commendation. But the doctor only said, 
“Good morning, Willy!” and talked of the 
drought. 

The old man had known the young minister 
since he was born, had Janced his first tooth 
and brought him through the measles. It was 
natural that he should call him Willy. Still, he 
ought to recognize the fact that he had become a 
teacher of men, one whose office was to declare 
the oracles of God. 

The doctor, meanwhile, eyed askance the 
smooth face, with a sad yet half-questioning 
expression in his gray eyes. 

“So I’ve reached the goal at last!” the young 
man said, presently. 

“You are fully qualified now to take charge of 
a congregation ?’’ asked the doctor. 

“Well, I hope so. I passed through college 
and the seminary with success, as you know,’ 
the lad said, modestly. “I have studied hard. 
I think I am sound in doctrine. No man in my 
class is better versed in the original Hebrew 
and Greek of the Bible, and I have made myself 
familiar with modern forms of unbelief—the 
‘bane and antidote,’ you know.” 

“Yes. But what do you know of men?” 
gravely demanded the doctor. “What have you 
learned of sin? ‘That poor tavern-loafer yonder 
knows depths in the devil’s power and God’s 
patience of which you never dreamed. How 
can you preach to such as he?’”’ 

“What would you have me do?” cried the 
young man, in surprise. 

“Go out into the world, as your Master went. 
Mix with men and learn their temptations and 
the good and ill of their lives. Get close to them. 
‘lake poor outcasts by the hand, and try to lift 
them up. Feel with the tempted man’s heart, 
see with his eyes, think with his thoughts. 
Then you will be able to speak to men who are 
like him words that they will understand. 
Neither they nor men of higher moral character 
care to listen simply to a clever literary essay in 
the pulpit.” 

“You did not approve of my sermon, then ?’’ 
asked the minister. 

“It was grammatical, terse, and in good taste. 
The allusions were apt. The poetry was well 
recited. You told us of a flame which you 
proved logically would burn us, of which you had 
read in three languages. If you could have 
spoken—as I trust you may do some day—out of 
the temptations of your own life; out of your 
own struggles against selfishness and fleshly 
impulses, urging, ‘Behold, I have felt the fire; it 
rages in every nature; it burns on every hearth- 
stone; it is ready to burst forth in every daily 
act;’ and then had proclaimed God’s methods 
for extinguishing it, every attentive soul in your 
audience would have responded in personal 
Sympathy and in desire for the better life.’ 

“Young men in theological schools are shel- 
tered,” said Willy, coldly, “and occupied by their 
studies, they note little of the vice or of the 
temptations of human nature in the world about 
them.” 

“And that is the reason,’’ said the doctor, 
promptly, “that older men and every-day business 
men, who are foreed to see and note both, and 
whose daily lives are filled with besetments, are 
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not eager to fill the pews to hear young men 
from the theological schools preach. The Ger- 
man apprentice, when he had learned to handle 
his tools, went out into the world for a year or 
more, — his Wanderjahr,—to enlarge his expe- 
rience and from personal observation to learn, if 
possible, how to use them with greater skill and 
efficiency. ‘The same custom wouid be useful to 
the young minister.”’ 
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Effective Diplomacy. 


O man is born a statesman, nor can a man 
N become one simply by education. States- 
manship is really the rare gift of common 
sense, strengthened by observation and careful 
training. The career of an admirable British 
colonial governor, Sir George Grey, exemplifies 
this. As the ruler of New Zealand, problems in 
regard to recalcitrant natives continually arose 
before him, problems which could be settled by 
no customs of diplomacy. Sir George solved them 
by good sense. 


One improvement of prime importance was the 
development of roads. This was bitterly opposed 
by some of the savage tribes. i 

Rangihaeta, a Maori chieftain, sulked in his 
fastnesses. There was a rumble of discontent 
and vengeance. Sir George did not wish him to 
remain in a condition holding so little happiness. 
Moreover, the all-important higbroads must 
invade even Rangihaeta’s territory. Diplomatic 
overtures were not wasted ; Gey budded quietly, 
and then blossomed into an inspiration. 

“When the old fellow had begun to get frail and 

ill,” said Sir George, “I sent hima prety ny 
and trap. The seashore, at his part o ew 
Zealand, offered a splendid stretch of firm sand 
one of the finest drives in the world. Delighted 
with his carriage, he would use it; my =A a breadth 
of rough land intervened between his dwelling 
and the beach. He could not drive across it, so 
what does he do but turn out his men to make a 
roadway. 
“There was merriment in Maoriland at the idea 
that Rangibaeta, hitherto sternly opposed to our 
roads, should himself be constructing one. That 
was as I hoped, and he eno more difficulties 
for us. How could he? There he was, almost 
every afternoon, driving on the sands in all the 
pride of peacock feathers.” 

Sir George’s tact was always in evidence. Asa 
young man he had noticed the respect which 
savages pay to strength and agility. 

“IT was somewhere on the coast with several of 
my officers and a number of Maori chiefs,” he 
said afterward, ‘and there was a debate as to 
running. I ventured the statement that I could, 

rhaps, beat the Maoris at a distance contest. 

hey selected their best man, a young chief, and 
I fancy it took me more than half a mile to get 
away from him.” 

Sir Soom Grey learned to feel a true affection 
for this wild island race. Just before he died he 
sent a message to prime minister of New 
Zealand. “Give the people of New Zealand my 
we it ran, “and may God have you in His 

eeping. 

And last of all, just as the night of this world 
was closing about him, he exclaimed in Maori, the 
language of the island people, “It’s all light.” 
As he spoke, none of those who watched about 
his bed understood the strange-sounding words. 
But they remembered them, and afterward they 
learned their great significance. 
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A Thanksgiving Poem. 


OME seven or eight years ago, as Thanks- 
giving day approached, The Youth’s Com- 
panion printed these beautiful anonymous 
lines: 

Draw near the board with plenty spread ; 

And if, in its accustomed place, 
You see the father’s reverent head, 

The mother’s patient, lovin: 
Whate’er this life may hold o ill, 
Thank God that these are left you still. 


They came into a home in Chicago where the 
father and mother were the loved and loving 
centre of a large circle of children and grand- 
children, among whom the dear old custom of 
“going home to father’s” on Thanksgiving day 
and Christmas has never gone out of fashion. 


An elder daughter read the words with keen 
appreciation of their truth and beauty, and at 
once mppropriatian them for personal use, gave a 
copy to each of the adult members of the family, 
requesting them to commit the lines to memory. 

he little ones were coaxed from their play long 
enough to do the same, “just to please grandpa 
and grandma,” and when Thanksgiving day 
arrived and all were assembled,—the circle nuin- 
bering more than twenty,—standing in their places 
about the table, they repeated together the beau- 
tiful words, the children’s voices coming out clear 
and sweet with the others. 

Aithough ae ag 2% and grandma were the ones 
to be surprised, theirs were not the only eyes 
which were moist at the end of this little cere- 
mony. At Christmas time again, the loving voices 
joined in the same words, and through all the 
years that have followed, as the holidays have 
come they have not once omitted them. The 
golden-wedding day, celebrated during this time, 
needed no sweeter expression of gratitude. 

Both parents are now in the “Sacred Seventies,” 
and the thought of separation must come at times, 
but the memory of the days when these words 
have been the happy utterance of united hearts 
will always be a joy. And although some who 
joined in the first repeating of the now familiar 
words are silent, the broken ranks but draw the 
closer and say more earnestly: 

Whate’er this life may hold of ill, 
Thank God that these are left you still. 
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The ‘*Oceanic’s’’ Godmother. 


IRGIL’S often-quoted “Dux femina facti’’ 
V will not let us forget that it was a woman 
who founded Carthage. Since Queen Dido’s 
day women, perhaps less famous but no less 
worthy, have been leaders in enterprises as far- 
reaching as the creation of that ill-fated kingdom. 
A New York letter in the Boston Post relates a 
pretty story of one who founded a floating king- 
dom; at least, we are told, the idea of the largest 
ship in the world was born in a woman’s brain. 
When Mr. William J. Pirrie, head of the ship- 


building firm of Harland & Wolff at Belfast. 
— to run for Parliament his wife dissuaded 
m 


nim. 

“Don’t 
“You can 
speeches.” 

“By Jove, you are right!”’ exclaimed her hus- 
band. And forthwith both set about making pens 
for a marine monster that should surpass anything 
afloat. The result in due time was the great 


5° to Parliament, Willie,” she said. 
yuild boats better than you can make 
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White Star liner Oceanic, seven hundred and four 
feet long, with engines of twenty-eight thousand 
horse-power, and room to accommodate twenty- 
one hundred people. Mr. Pirrie’s tribute to his 
fair and brilliant helpmeet is quoted as follows: 

“It is my wife who is responsible for our big 
boat. In fact she knows as much about it as I do. 
She followed the plans as keenly as I did for the 
two and a half years which we took in designing 
and building the Oceanic. It was she who sug- 
gested many clever things about the arrangement 
of the ship. She suggested all the decorations.” 

Apparently Mrs. Pirrie’s suggestions deter- 
mined the great size of the steamer, rendering it 
almost independent of weather and sure of its 
time schedules; its merit as an economical coal- 
consumer ; its heap Boog space for passengers, 
and its sacrificing of high speed to comfort. 














All round and round my dwelling moans 
A weird crone in her woe; 

The windows creak, the chimney groans, 

The frozen branches snap like bones 
Amid the frost and snow. 


Down long unlighted lanes she grieves, 
Then backward turns again, 

And rakes in heaps the sodden leaves 

To scatter them as unbound sheaves, 
For easement of ber pain. 


An outcast over hill and wold, 
And known of every sky, 
Weary and stung with winter’s cold, 
Homeless and shelterless and old, 
She moans but cannot die. 
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Baker’s Aim. 


CAMBRIDGE student, while shooting bears 
A on Anastasia Island, near St. Augustine, 
Florida, in company with a native white, 
Jobn Baker, had an adventure sufficiently thrilling, 
as the Boston Globe gives it, to bear printing again. 
Anastasia is peopled on its edges by a few fisher- 
men, but its interior is a wilderness of swamp, 
dense brake and tangled vines, which shelters a 
population of alligators, rattlesnakes, bears and 
other inhospitable creatures. 


With his rifle and his ready revolver, the student 
landed, and under Baker’s guidance soon got sight 
of a vicious-looking, half-grown bear. The growth 
about them was thick, so that the student took a 
shot at him with his revolver. Hurt in the breast, 
but net mortally, the bear mounted a tree. 

Leaning against a broken and rotten tree, the 
student aimed again, this time with his rifle; but 
at that instant, the hollow trunk broke under his 
weight, and he fell into the mire, the log falling 
upon his —_ and fastening him down. 

“Gun and revolver dropped in the confusion,” 
says the hero of the adventure. “I turned my 
eyes toward Baker for aid, and saw him, wi 
white, set face, very slowly reaching for my rifle, 
while his gaze was fixed on a big snake emerging 
from the decayed tree which was holding me 


“We were in a sunny spot. I knew that if I 
remained motionless till dark—three hours—the 
reptile might crawl away without touching me, 
but the thought of such an ordeal was more than 
1 could endure. 

“With tongue extended, and angry eyes, the 
snake now coiled and prepared to strike at me. 
Never till then did I realize how ominous of death 
is the sound of a snake’s rattle. But that snake 
had coiled for the last time, for Baker silently 
raised the rifle to his shoulder, and crack! a bullet 
whizzed close my ear and crashed into the 
creature’s mouth. 

“In its writhings the rattler dragged its loath- 
some length over my face and b ; but Baker 
had saved me, and his nerve and resolution deserve 
7s gratitude.” 

he snake, which is now stuffed and mounted, 
measured seven feet and ten inches. 
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Not in the Tactics. 


HERE is much in the strategy of war that is 
i not set down in any book of tactics or 

evolutions. Gen. N. B. Forrest, as his 
biographer relates, once made good use of a 
military artifice based solely upon his native 
shrewdness. 


In the West Tennessee expedition, in 1862, with 
a small brigade of new levies, the first thing 
Forrest did when well in the country occupied by 
the Federals was to arrest a number of Union 
8 thizers, and place them under guard within 
the limits of his camp. He had a good number of 
drums with him, and these he caused to be beaten 
at ail hours of the day and night; and having 
dismounted his troopers he made them march on 
foot in sight of the prisoners, who were given to 
understand that it was Cheatham’s division of 
infantry passing by. 

When the men on foot had disappeared behind 
a dense wood, they were made to return by 
another route, mount their horses, and again file 
by, as cavalry, over the road along which they had 
just paraded. The captives were then permitted 
to escape, and as Forrest intended, made their 
way to the nearest Federal commander and 
informed him of the great strength of the Con- 
federate force, the soldiers of which made no 
secret of their intention permanently to occupy 
and hold that section of the country. 

The presence of Cheatham’s division of infantry 
is repeatedly mentioned in the official dispatches 
of the Union commanders at this time, and while 
Forrest did not have more than three thousand 
soldiers in bis little — of invasion, his stratagem 
caused General Grant to detach twenty-five thou- 
sand men to drive him across the Tennessee. 


A Superstition of the Sea. 


HERE is a strong feeling among skippers 

and sailors in general, against clergymen 

at sea. Astonishing as it may sound, a 

ship that carries them soon gets a bad name. 

Mishaps that occur during a voyage are charged 

to them, and although the superstition is not 

much discussed it exists, and is not to be put down 

by logic or common sense. A writer in the Lon- 

don Church Gazette once wished the commander 
of a great ocean-liner a pleasant voyage. 

“Pleasant. voyage!” he retorted, savagely. 

“That's likely, isn’t it, when there’s three parsons 

shipped, and one of them a bishop?” 
As I sat in my club one night, says the same 
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writer, a skipper came in. I shook him by the 
hand and hoped he had had a good voyage. 

“Voyage!” he replied, in heartrending tones; - 
“don’t call it that. I’ve never had such a dog’s 
time in my life. Got two parsons aboard at 
Sydney, another at King George’s Sound, and 
two missionaries joined us at Colombo. Sooner 
than sail with five parsons again, I’ll break an 
arm or a leg and get put ashore!” 

But to see the superstition in all its glory one 
must talk to masters of ocean tramps. I knew 
one case in which a skipper feigned serious illness 
sooner than take command when he found that 
five missionaries, two of them ladies, were booked 
as SS. As it happened, the ship had a 
particularly bad voyage, and the unlucky mission- 
am gee more than one very narrow escape from 

eath. 

Once a case was quoted to me as showing great 

resence of mind and seamanship on the part of 

he skipper. The ship had two parsons aboard, 
and as the crew expected, the voyage was 
disastrous. 

The misfortunes culminated in the deck’s being 
swept and three men washed overboard. One 
was a parson who ought to have been below. 
After that the weather suddenly abated and the 
ship came safe to land. I remarked that the 
parson ought to have been under hatches. 

“Ah!” replied the old sea-dog, who told me the 
tale, iy 4 S. knows what he’s about. He talked 
it over with the mates and there seemed nothing 
else to be done. So they got the parson up on 
purpose. Better one man than a whole compan 
and the parson ought to have been prepared, 
while it wa’n’t in reason that the whole crew 
should be!” 


a 


An Emergency Call. 


HE physician, like the soldier, must respond 
to the call of duty without always waiting 
to discover the why and wherefore. A 
doctor who is evidently the soul of devotion to his 
profession was recently put to the test and, much 
to his subsequent irritation, was not found want- 
ing. It befell in this wise, according to the 
doctor’s report: 
One day last week I was just sitting down toa 
most excellent dinner when I received a call from 
a little five-year-old girl whose father lives in the 


adjoining block. She was out of breath, but she 
managed to gasp out for me to come up to the 
house right awa 


y. 

Thinking it must be something serious that 
should cause the little girl to be sent for me, L 
seized 7 medicine-case and hurried off. 

“Who is sick?” I asked, picking her up in my 
_— and carrying her, so that I might get along 
‘aster. 

“Elizabetb,” she answered. 

“Ts she Ky! sick ?” I asked. 

“TI think it is typhoid fever,” she replied. 

This gave me a scare and quickened my steps. 
We were not long in arriving at the house, and I 
was surprised that no one met us. 

— way,” cried the little girl, seizing my 


and. 

Allowing myself to be led along, I soon found 
myself in a bedroom Lk the side of a doll’s cradle 
in which reposed a doll with a red rag tied round 
its throat. 

I was dazed for a moment and only came to 
when I heard the little girl inquiring anxiously if 
I thought Elizabeth was going to die. 

I assured her that she wasn’t, and all that she 
needed was a spanking. I meant the little girl— 
not Elizabeth. But from what I heard as I came 
away, I am afraid that my advice was not under- 
stood and that Elizabeth got it. 


m 
led 





Noisy Fog. 


DEAR old lady from the country went to 
London to visit her married daughter, and 
came back with wonderful experiences. 


London did not show its best face to the simple 
countrywoman. It was enveloped in fog during 
the first two or three days of her visit, and as her 
bedroom looked out upon the railway, she was 
troubled by the very necessary noise of the fog- 
signal. She came down to breakfast after her 
first restless night, and anxiously inquired the 
cause of the strange banging she had heard so 
often during the hours of darkness. 

“Oh, that was due to the fog,” explained her 
son-in-law, and as she asked no further question 
he let the subject drop. 

Her visit over, the good woman returned to the 
country, full of the wonderful sights and sounds 
of London life. 

“Did you see a Lonnen fog, pre asked one 
of her listeners, as granny expatiated on the 
strangeness of the great city. 

Me Ay I did,” replied granny; “‘and I heard 


"un, ! 
“Heard ’un, granny?” exclaimed another 
listener. “How didst hear a fog?” 


“Why,” answered the old lady, in perfect 
baint like ours. 


Penge “Lonnen fo; Every 
now and then it goes off wi’ a rare bang.” 
$4 @ > -—___—____ 


Naval Courtesies. 


T= wrongs of Ireland have lately been 
increased. The man who tells the story of 
this last injustice is an Irishman—no other 
than Sir Thomas Lipton. 


Just before the yacht Shamrock sailed for this 
country she lay at anchor in Southampton harbor. 
One morning, as Sir Thomas was pacing her deck, 
he noticed with some anxiety a quartet of barge- 
men rowing their clumsy boat dangerously close 
to the challenger’s delicate sides. 

“Hi, there, my men!” he cried. 
bit, will you?” 

One of the bargemen rested on his oar and 
scanned the yacht critically. 

“Wot do ye call that ’ere thing ye’re standin’ 
on?’’ he demanded. 

“This,” replied Sir Thomas, courteously, “is 
ae Uy Shamrock.” 

“Bill,” sniffed the barger, turning to his mate 
on the next thwart, “’e calls ’er the Shamrock— 
another bloomin’ hinjustice to Ireland.” 


“Keep away a 


a> 
+? 





No Resemblance. 


T costs nothing to be ordinarily polite, even 
| under adverse circumstances, and it generally 
pays. A passenger in a sleeping-car, who 
was tired and sleepy and wanted to go to bed, 
called out to a man who had just entered the 
coach and was hurrying through it: 


“Say, isn’t it about time to have these berths 
made up?” 

“What do you take me for?” angrily replied the 
other, stopping and coming back. “Do I look like 
a sleeping-car conductor, sir?” 

“No,” slowly rejoined the tired passenger, 
looking up at him wearily. “You do not. I beg 
your pardon. My observation is that a sleeping- 


car conductor is always a gentleman.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The Reason Why. 


I know two boys who love to play— 
Who all their teachers disobey— 
And never do attention pay 
To any word their eldérs say 
From January until May! 
But when the summer pleasures go, 
And autumn’s ruddy colors show, 
And chilly winds begin to blow, | 
And dark November brings her snow— 
These naughty boys make solemn 
pause, 
And try to keep their teachers’ 
laws, 
And study hard and win ap- 
plause ; 
And all this change is just be- 
cause 
They want to please old Santa 
Claus! 
Now since this story is quite true, 
Can one of these bad boys be you? 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


<o- 


The Seven Sleepers. 
Their Winter Beds. 
Curly-headed Baby Tom 
Sleeps in cozy blankets warm, 
In his erib. 
Bob-o’- Lincoln—oh, so wise! 


Goes to sleep ’neath sunny skies, 
*Mid the leaves. 


Mr. Bruin, night and day, 
Snoozes all his time away, 
In his cave! 
Squirrel-Red with nuts—a store! 
In hollow tree-trunk loves to 
snore, 
In the wood. 
Mrs. Woodechuck ‘neath some 
knoll, 
Drowses in her bed—a hole! 
Deep in earth. 
Floweret bulbs nestled togetber, 
Doze all through the wintry 
weather, 
’Neath the snow. 
In the chrysalis hard by, 
Dreams the sometime butterfly, 
In corner hid. 


Oh, what beds! So very queer! 
Yet to each one just as dear 
As yours to you! 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


ee 


A Restaurant for 
Birds. 


“T intend driving out to see 
Unele Otto to-day,” said Mr. 
Marey, at the breakfast-table. 
“Who would like to take a 
sleigh-ride with me?” and he 
looked straight into Kitty’s eyes. 

“Oh, | would like to, papa!’ 
said Kitty, quickly. ‘“ May 
I 9 

“Tf mamma thinks best,’’ Mr. 
Marcy answered, and as mamma 
was willing, Kitty was soon 
putting on warm wraps and 
preparing for her five-mile drive. 

Uncle Otto lived upon the 
state experimental farm, where 
he studied the birds and insects, 
and then told the farmers about 
them, and how to get rid of those 
that destroyed the crops; and a 
visit to him was always full of 
interest to Kitty. Indeed, she 
thought there never could be 
another uncle quite so nice as Uncle Otto. 

Kitty lived in Minnesota, where they some- 
times have a great deal of snow in the winter, 
and this year there had been an unusual amount. | 
The sleighing was fine, and the country seemed | 
so clean and pretty that Kitty could not help 
exclaiming as they sped along, for in the city the 
snow was dirty, and here everything was white | 
as snow ought to be. | 

The drifts were piled high on either side of 
the somewhat narrow road, and when they met 
a team, papa had to turn out very carefully in 
order to avoid upsetting the sleigh. But Kitty 
thought it all great fun, and helped lean over 
when necessary to keep the sleigh balanced. 

“T wonder what Uncle Otto will have new to 
show me this time,” said Kitty, as they caught 
the first sight of the large buildings which told 
her that they were nearly at the end of their ride. 
“He always has something different from what | 
anybody else would have,” she added, “and 1) 
learn something every time I come out here.” 

“T wonder, too,” answered papa. Amd then 
he drove up to the house and Uncle Otto himself | 


came out and helped Kitty to unwrap the big 
fur robe which tucked her in so comfortably, 


| and pretty soon they were all sitting beside the 


fire and talking as if it had been a year instead 
of two months since they had seen each other. 
Immediately after lunch Uncle Otto turned 
to Kitty and said, “‘I am going out now to see to 
my birds’ restaurant. Would you like to go 
with me?” 
As they started, Uncle Otto took with him a 


snow was and how long it had been cold, I | 
thought I had better open a restaurant for the 
birds, or some of them might die, and this is the | 
way I did it.’ 

Kitty looked interested, so Uncle Otto went 
on. “I fasten the suet in place with wire, 
because if I tied it on with string the birds would 
peck at the string and their dinner would drop 
to the ground and probably be eaten by a dog or 
cat. 1 tie it high on the tree for the same reason, 
so that only the birds shall have it.’ 

Uncle Otto had been tying many pieces of suet 
in place while he talked, and now that the last 
one was in place they turned back to the house. 

“What a chattering!’’ exclaimed Kitty, stop- 
ping suddenly and looking back. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Otto, “the birds are very 
sociable at dinner, and sometimes, I am sorry to 
say, they do not display the best of manners or 
disposition; but I always try to think it is the 





WINTER’S GIFT. 


Last night, when winds went roaring by 
And rattled all the doors, 

Some kindly clouds sailed up the sky 
Like ships from other shores. 

They dropped a blanket on the ground, 
‘Twas woolly, white and warm, 


large covered basket, and he went out toward 
the great grove of oak-trees which extended for 
miles back of his house. 

Presently he stopped beneath a tree from a 
branch of which was hanging a loosely coiled 
wire. Then he opened his basket and took out 
something white and round like a ball. 

“What is that, Uncle Otto?” asked Kitty. 

“That is mutton suet,”’ he answered. Then 


| he uncoiled the wire, placed the suet on the 


branch and bound it securely with the wire. 

“Now,” he added, turning to Kitty, “one table 
is spread for dinner.” 

“Oh,” said Kitty, suddenly, “‘you do it for the 
birds ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” Uncle Otto returned. “You 
see there are lots of cold-weather birds who- do 
not leave us through the long winter, and when 
the snow gets very deep they have a hard time 
to find enough to eat; then besides, when it is 
| very cold indeed, as it has been lately, they need 

some kind of food which will produce heat in 
their little bodies, and the mutton suet does just 
that. So when I began to think how deep the 


And all the little naked plants 
Were covered from the storm. 

The children were remembered, too, 
With gifts they all enjoy, 

For snowballs by the bushel fell 
For every girl and boy. 
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A LITERARY LETTER. 


My DEAR FRANCES: You would have enjoyed 
the eae yesterday. It was raining, but I 
wore my old (poet of England) over my dress, 
and our horse was (an English satirist), so we 
were not injured. Our hostess wore a simple 
(English poet) gown. Our host, although he 
looked rather (English novelist), proves enter- 
taining. He spoke a great many (English poet) 
our closest attention. 

The roast (English essayist) was accompanied 
with (English historian) peas. A tender young 

(English dramatist) was another 
savory dish. There was a deli- 

cately flavored (American novel- 
ist) of shad that had received 
the most careful (English poet) 
in the oven, but no (Scotch 
poet). 

The popular (American story- 
writer) and the white (American 
novelist) were the flowers used 
in decoration. 

One or two of the young ladies 
present wore white (American 
colonial theological writer) 
gowns. I wore my (English 
essayist) colored silk. (Ameri- 
can novelist) could I dress? 

One of the gentlemen present 
had travelled much. He com- 
pared the river (Shakespearean 
critic) in America with the river 
(American poet) in Italy. He 
told us, too, how he had seen the 
(English poet) in Rome, and 
many other noted people in 
various places. Another guest 
was an artisan, a (American 
novelist) from the city of (Ameri- 

can essayist) in Massachusetts. 
He could tell us much about the 
recent strikes. 

The company broke up rather 
late. When we started toward 
our (American poet), the rain 
had stopped. Although it was 
cold, my (English poet) kept my 
ears warm. We turned the key 
in the (English philosopher) and 
entered the house, ready for a 
good rest. Do write soon, 

Yours with all my (American 
novelist), EDNA B. 





2. 
A RIDDLE. 

Five sisters are we, our ages the 
same 

We vary in features as well as in 
name 

We spe ak many tongues in voices 
diverse, 

But two must be heard in prose 
or in verse. 


We are often apart, yet live in a 


ine, 

With two at the table whenever 
we dine; 

Two in the cradle will ever be 
found, 

Another pair are deep in the 
ground, 


The fifth one is black, with a bit 
of a head; 

She’s slight and so frail, yet 
never in bed; 

But morning or night, in foul 
weather or fair, 

One little sister rests in a chair. 


3. 
A PUZZLING INVITATION, 


Many years ago these lines 
were copied from the wall of an 
old inn in Connecticut: 

“Here’s to Pand’s pen 
Dasoci ! al Hou ?- Rinhar 
M,Les, Smirt;Ha!(N .D.F ) 
Unle, Tfri:end,shi! Pre, 
1,Gnbe,.J .U Stand, K,Indan 
Devils!!! Peako,Fn (one.)” 


4. 
ANAGRAMS OF DATES. 
I. 
a. A surrender that brought 


Ses dom for a rebelling country. 
. Burning of a great city. 
II. 
A conversational invention. 

b. The mother country sends 

troops to quell the uprising. 
111. 

a. The banished king is reés- 
tablished on his throne. 

b. A battle that changed the 
whole history of this king’s coun- 
try. 

IV. 

a. A revolution in human ideas 

of the laws of the universe. 


Anna M. Pratt. b. A united country once more. 


fault of their training and so do not blame them 
so much. At any rate, | would not want even 
the naughty ones to go hungry.” 

“But how do they know so soon that their 
dinner is ready ?”’ Kitty asked. 

“I have come to believe,”” answered Uncle 
Otto, “that some of them watch for me, and 
when they see me they soon notify the others 


| that dinner is ready by calling, for only a few 


days after I began putting out the suet for them, 
I noticed the noise, and that they all gathered | 
very quickly after I went away. So I have 
come to the conclusion that they look for me, and 
know that I am manager of their restaurant.” 
Kitty laughed heartily. “What a funny idea!” 
she said. And then after a moment she added, 
“T believe I’ll start a restaurant on a small scale 
at home. I like to see the birds around, and it 
would be such fun to watch them. But, do you 
know,” she added, “I never thought before 
about the deep snow making it hard for them to 
find enough to eat. If I cannot havea restaurant | 
I will have a lunch counter.” } 
JULIA DARROW COWLES. 


’ ec. The escaping queen seeks 
for protection the country of her royal captor. 
Vv. 

a. The birth of a new continent. 
». A woman leads an army to victory. 


5. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
my first refers to a maiden, 
ly last to a ruler of men; 
My whole is the small boy’s diversion, 
Its range beyond my pen. 
Il. 
As my first is rumbling along my last, 
The noise is deafening, quite ; 
sut yet itis notac ireumstance 
To the dip of py w hole in a fight. 


6. 
MUSICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 
‘All sound 1 2 3 together, please.” 
Without 1 2 3 they sang 
The called-for note with greatest ease, 
Their voices clearly rang. 
II. 
“And now ai123.” 4,no one would 
Attempt it, “saving one. 
He sang itasai234. “Good!” 
The teacher cried. “Well done!” 
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CURRENT-~ EVENTS. 


THe Brirish ADVANCE has henees in Benth | 
Africa. Three divisions are in motion. One, 
commanded by General Methuen and comprising 
about 9,000 men, is 600 miles north of Cape 
Town, moving to the relief of 
Kimberley. November 23d it 
encountered a force of 2,500 | 
Boers at Belmont, 56 miles south 
of Kimberley, and drove them 
by a series of bayonet charges 
from the ridges which they 
held. Two days later it defeated 
another force of about the same | 
strength as the first, at Gras 
Pan, 10 miles north of Belmont. 
Both engagements were obstinately fought by the 
Boers, and in the two actions the British lost 
from 400 to 500 men. The second division, 

commanded by General Gatacre, 

is marching from Queenstown 
to Burghersdorp. 
In NATAL, the third division, 
numbering about 10,000, under 
the immediate command of 
* General Clery and accompanied 

by the commander-in-chief, Gen. 
; Sir Redvers Buller, is marching 
GEN. METHUEN. from Pietermaritzburg to the 
relief of Ladysmith. The Boers fell back as it 
advaneed. The investment of Estcourt ended 
November 26th, and the force there, under 
General Hildyard, joined the 
relieving column. 


lare} 





GEN. BULLER. 





SEARCH-LIGHT TELE- 
GRAPHY.— The _ beleaguered 
British forces at Kimberley 
and Ladysmith have been able 
to communicate to some extent 
with the outside world by 
means of a kind of search-light 
telegraphy. Their powerful elec- 
. tric search-lights flash streams 

GEN. CLERY. of light upon the sky which can 
be seen at a distance of 50 miles or more. By 
putting a shutter before the aperture, the rays 
can be cut up into dots and dashes, according 
to the telegraphic code, or the 
angles at which the rays are 
thrown may convey meaning 
according to a _ secret code, 
intelligible only to those who 
have the key. 





Tue Dervisnes of the 
Sudan have suffered another | 








GEN. HILDYARD. Egy ptian forces, 
Khalifa, the successor to the Mahdi, was killed ' 
in the battle. The only emir who escaped was | 
Osman Digna, who has been fighting the English 

for nearly 20 years. 


\ THe Fruipino§ Forces 
{ ' 0 
q — 7 appear to have been demora- 
'” lized by the concerted move- 
ment of the three columns under 
Generals MacArthur, Wheaton 
and Lawton. According to a 
dispatch from General Otis, 
dated November 24th, not much 
is left of the Filipino govern- 
ment. The treasurer, secretary of the interior, 
and president of the Filipino congress were then 
in American hands; Aguinaldo, with some of 
his cabinet officers, was in hiding, and the 
Filipino army was broken up into small bands. 
The Filipinos have a faculty for rallying after 
reverses, but in the present instance the prospect 
of their recovery seems remote. 





GEN. GATACRE. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF THE NAVY.— 
The Secretary of the Navy has adopted for 
recommendation to Congress a program for 
naval construction which includes three armored 
cruisers, three protected cruisers and 12 gunboats. 


defeat at the hands of the Anglo- | | ie 
and = the | | 





The armored cruisers are to have a displacement 
of 13,000 tons, and are to carry the heaviest armor 
and most powerful ordnance, and to have the | 
highest practicable speed for vessels of their | 
class. They are estimated to cost $4,500,000 each, | 
exclusive of armor and armament. At present 
the New York and Brooklyn are the only 
armored cruisers in the navy, and they are 
greatly inferior to armored cruisers of other 
navies. ‘The three protected cruisers are to be 
of 8,000 tons displacement, and will cost about 
$3,000,000 each. The gunboats are to be of 
light draught and high speed, and are particu- 
larly designed for service in the Philippines. 


THE BATTLE-sHIP “KENTUCKY,” built by 
the Newport News Ship Company, was given 
her trial trip off the Massachusetts coast, 
November 24th, and attained a speed of 16.87 
knots an hour, as compared with 16.85 knots of 
her sister ship, the Kearsarge, over the same 
course. In gun-power the two ships are the 
most formidable which the United States has 
yet set afloat; and the Kentucky is the fastest 
of American battle-ships next to the Jowa. 
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CROOKED ANKLES 


are so common because So neglect 
to support the ankles when the child is 
nd and the bones are soft, and the 
onger it goes the harder to correct. 


GOLDEN'S ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


(worn inside the shoe) help the little 
ankles to novr teeent and prevent 
deformity. reular free, telling 
all about them — prices, testimonials, 
ete. Send forit. Address, 
GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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Incubator and pay fer it before 

"y fives g ita trial. The firm who will not 

m trial © faith in their 
celebrated P| 


seo gen Ne 


an 
COLUMBIA INCUBATORCO.,102 Adams St. Dolawaret ity, Del. 


The “TRIXY INHALER” CURES 


Colds, Coughs and likeills. For Catarrh- 
aera aes ee 5 Ac be x 7 < - 
vest pocke ‘o parties furnishing ref- 
orense, we will send the inhaler (com- orders from. railroads Lg we 
plete) and allow 5 days’ free trial; could fill. There has never been 
at the end of that oe send us one | such a scarcity of a asatthe present. We will 
dollar or turn Inhale. og, wm, | services Ours to The only teleuraph schoo! ith ral 
service. Ow - 

A. ¥. BO bad — —————— a K, W. H. road connections. Established 27 years. Expenses 


y low. Illustrated Catalogue free. Please send for it. 


oO —_— wes wer see j { ('s VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


F) WONDER fear 
Silver Leaf 


Lard: 


Will whip cream in three minutes. 

Guaranteed simplest and most efficient egg beater 
made. Sent postpaid on receipt of i lie. We 
are the 1 manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, 
Seotch Granite and Tin Wure in the world. 

Grateful housekeepers know 

that they can depend upon 

its purity, just as they can on 

the quality of Swift’s Premium 

Hams and Breakfast Bacon. 


AGENTS, write how to get this and others of our 
Swift and Company 


best selling household novelties.—-Outfit worth $2.00— 
FREE. All goods goerene teed to give satisfaction. 
Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis StJoseph ,... St. Paul 

















toa Address oes AG OUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 
25 The BANT St., Chicage, Il! 





O42 7p,.Il8 Does it. Over BANTAM 
jn use. Thousands hatch 


Se aii or 


Send 4 cents for No. 46 Catalog of valuable information and 
timonials. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 














WANT A FOUNTAIN PEN? 


Or Watch? During our special 
holiday offer Sod wn my get either 
for selling ON! dress pins 
or aluminum thimbles at roc.each. 
Pen is Solid Gold. Send at once 
for free outfit and premium list. 


UNION SUPPLY CO., 
P. O. Box 163. 54 Broad St., N. Y. 


Boys & & Girls 


Yon can easily cameras, solid gold rings, 

sporting pave Sy oy ivamease and man’ | 

‘valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of 

English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every pecknes a A 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 
grand opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders ta 
Imperial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ils. 


9 5 Commission on Teas, Coffees, Bak- 


ing Powder, Spices, Extracts, ete. 
to every customer and freights 
Pp E = paid. Particulars free. 





















<6, 





A Special Present 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
4, 0. Ses 5, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 

Dept. U NEW YORK. 


BOYS and GIRLS! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- 
era or Bracelet or any other of our 
long list of premiums by sellin; 
18 of our fast-selling Scarf an 
Stick Pins at 10c. each. We 
also give other valuable premiums 
for selling more than 18 pins. 

Write to us at once and we will 
send you samples from which to 
take orders, and our illustrated 
Premium List with full explana- 
tions. We pay all postage on pins 
and pre miums. 

NOVELTY MFG. C 2. 

27 County Street, Attleboro, 











FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 


The “Never-Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solid steei, having double runners, sizes 

7, 8and 9 inches in length. 1e Only absolutely safe 

pS for children. rite any, adapted for sidewalks 

and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 

not handle them, salle us, giving his peme, and we 
will supply you at the same price—prepa 
In ordering state size desired. 


The Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


li is the Modern Stove 
ame ine Polish, which means 

UP-TO-DATE; that 
is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and noodor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. Put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 








































A Crolard Party jis ti 


all the — vane oveniee’, if il ap XMAS PRESENT is the 
newest 


CROLARD 


Fi eage enjoyable, delightful. Interests old and young 
‘ like. Keeps the young folks at home. Used by Young People’s 

Societies rot Clubs, Christian Endeavorers, Epworth Leagues 
and Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Societies everywhere. **Progres- 
sive Crolard” is oe popular indoor sport. 

Crolard Boards No. 1 are 28 inches square. The field is 
covered with dark green felt, surrounded with a cushioned wall. 
Each of the eight pockets is numbered. Polished molding on 
Pit ae Zi is es eee — —. tally strips to score the game are 

placed on each corner. 
side. Twenty-nine hand-turned and polished balls and 24 shathaes accompany each No. beard, PRICE Noe 1 Doerd, Onan 
plete, $3.50; No. 2 Board, Complete, $8.25; No. 2 Board is without checker board on reverse side. Extra set Crolard’ balls 
postpaid, 50¢. Crolard is sold by leading wholesale and retai] dealers everywhere. If not sold by your dealer will be sent 
express prepaid on receipt of price. Express prepaid east of Denver. Illustrated circular free on request. 


ED. F. CARSON, Patentee and Mifr., 227 W. Jefferson St., South Bend, Ind. 








NO BETTER INCUBATORS 


_ none that hatch 
with se pn ys or as, pis 
r catalogue PRINTED IN 5 
econert ils [about tt iflustre§ 
ms, descript! and prices, Sent for Ge. { 
"DES SOEs ——— cO., 
532. loines, Ta. : 











"ACTS: GENTLY ON THE 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 
AND Bow_ELs 


CLEANSES THE SYSTEM 
pisvels ee ecrses 


D> ol aman 


PERMANENTLY. 
40 v4 


Buy THE Al MAN‘F'D BY 


Gureknia fic SyRvPC. 


vi FRAN 
u's Lig oh" CAL NCigc. 


FoR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS PRICE SOc a we 


“SLED 


A Clipper for boys or 
Framer for giris, by sell- 
ing 8 or ro Ibs. Baker’s 
Teas; or sell 2 Ibs. for 
Barney & Berry Nickel- 
plated Skates, girls’ or 
boys’ style; or sell 15 Ibs. 
for Flobert Rifle; 30 ibs. 
for Shot Gun cr Peek-a- 
Boo Camera: 10 Ibs. for 
Crescent Camera or Gold 
Ring; 25 Ibs. tor Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain 
or Tea Set of 56 pieces; 
30 Ibs for Book Case; 
38 Ibs. for Mcrris Chair ; 
75 Ibs. to iso Ibs. for 
Bicycles Begin now and 
send orders through the 
winter and ycu will have 
a splendid 1g00 Model 
Bicycle al! earned by 
spring. 

Write for lltustrated 
Catalogue and full 
particulars with or- 
der sheets to 


W. G. BAKER 
(Dept. Y), 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


TAILOR MADE SUIT 55,28 98 


THE SUIT = 
Al 












































Expers rye Tailors from 
ool Fast Color 











style, bags eed trimmed with fine satin 
beautifulty silk faced and 
pak lined with real French 
silk. Theskirtis lined and interlined, 
has nobby welted seams, new style 
Lack, cut full width and hangs graceful 
and stylish, Guaranteed strictly 
tailor madeand worth fully $10.00, 
Choice of black or blue colors. 


SEND NO MONEY ut send this 


adv. andwe’ll 
ree a la 


aist measure, length of skirt down 
front from skirt band to bottom and 
we'll express the suit to you C.0.D, 
subject to examination; when it 

arrives examine it carefully, t 

it on, see that it fits 

then pay the express agent the bal- 
ance ($4.98 and expressage). Send 
coder —. a Speumne 


REFERENCES. The Royal 


—— 
teen me v5 Tae ‘whetecale 
y in America, 


All Wool Material 











THE H. LOUIS VEHON 0.157 ¥ W. ; Jackson § St. Chicago. 














DECEMBER 14, 1899. 
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FoGuorn.—A_ Canadian 


AN ELECTRIC 
engineer has invented a foghorn in which the 
noise is produced by half a dozen clappers | 
striking a gong and actuated by electro-magnets. i 
A dynamo, supplied with power by a naphtha | 


engine, furnishes the current. About 600 strokes 
per second fall upon the gong, thus producing a 
practically continuous sound, and this is magni- 
fied and governed in direction by a megaphone. 
A small model of the horn is said to have made 
itself audible at a distance of two miles. 

ORIGIN OF Farry Rinos.—These curious 
green circles in fields and pastures, appearing 
both on level ground and on hillsides, have given 
rise to many superstitions and called forth a 
variety of more or less scientific explanations. 
The famous Doctor Priestly strongly advocated | 
the view that they were of electric origin. The 
real cause of their 
formation, has long 
been known to be the 
‘.» growth of a species of 

’ fungi, which, starting 

from a_ single seed, 
spreads circularly and makes a broad disk on the 
ground. The fruit and seed form only at the 
outer rim. The soil in the middle is exhausted, 
and consequently, as the ring grows larger the 
grass in the inner part withers. One of these 
circles near Stebbing, England, attained a diame- 
ter of 120 feet. 





THE ScIENCE OF DREAMS.—According to 
the recent studies of Signor De Sanctis of Turin, 
children begin to dream before their fourth year, 
but are unable to recall dreams before the age of 
four or five. This age, he concludes, is that at 
which a child first becomes distinctly conscious 
of self. Aged people dream less frequently and 
less vividly than the young. Women’s dreams 
are more frequent, more vivid and better 
remembered thah those of men. Criminals and 
delinquents dream much less frequently and 
much less vividly than other people. ‘Two-thirds 
of the most depraved criminals examined by 
Signor De Sanctis were never conscious of 
dreaming. This is 5 aneeibed to lack of mental 
activity. ea 


VALUABLE PEBBLES.— Between the northern 
point of Long Island and Watch Hill lies a row 
of little islands, two of which, Plum Island wd 
Goose Island,.possess a peculiar form of mineral 
wealth. It consists in heaps of richly-colored 
quartz pebbles, showing red, yellow, purple and 
other hues, which are locally called agates. 
They are used in making stained-glass windows, 
and there is a sufficient demand for them in New 
York to keep the owners of one or two sloops 
employed in gathering them from the beaches, 
where the waves continually roll and polish 
them, bringing out the beauty of their colors. 

BOMBARDING AN OBSERVATORY. — On 
July 19th last an eruption of stones, ashes and 
steam occurred from the great crater of Mount 
Etna, and the astronomical observatory situated 
near the base of the 
crowning cone of the 
voleano had a remark- 
able escape. Stones 
were shot to a height 
of more than a mile, 
and 30 holes were 
made by these projec- 
tiles in the iron dome of the observatory, which 
covers a large arid valuable telescope. Fortu- 
nately the instrument was not touched. Fifty 
holes in the ground near the observatory show 
how close and fierce was the strange bombard- 
ment. Where the falling stones pierced the 
wooden floor holes were burned. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE SuN.— The latest 
calculation of the velocity and direction of the 
sun’s motion in space is by Prof. Simon New- 
comb. He estimates that the solar system is 
being carried in a northerly direction at the rate 
of 16% kilometres—a little over ten miles—per 
second. The point toward which we are moving 
is within a very few degrees of the extraordinarily 
bright star Vega in the constellation of Lyra. 





PERPETUAL NIGHT IN THE OCEAN.—Sir 
John Murray recently summed up the latest 
discoveries concerning the ocean. ‘The deep sea, 
he says, is a region of darkness, as well as of low 
temperature, because the rays of the sun are 
wholly absorbed by the superficial layers of 
water. Plant life is absent, but animal life is 
abundant in those night-haunted depths. The 
majority of the deep-sea animals live by eating 
mud and by catching the minute particles of 
organic matter which descend from above. 
Many of the mud-eating animals are of gigantic 
size compared with their allies in shallower 
waters, but they are the prey of rapacious enemies 
armed with peculiar prehensile organs. Some 
deep-sea fishes are blind while others have very 
large eyes. Phosphorescent light plays an 
important réle in the great deeps. Sometimes 
the animals are furnished with phosphorescent 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


by Uncle Charley, for little 
aries and boys, b: mail, 10 cents. 
W.GUY,C helsea, Mass. 


15 STORIES : 









| THE FENTON COAS $150 
Fine Winter Sport SEND FOR 
No up-ro-vaTe Boy CIRCULAR. 


SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT ONE. 


WANTED. ; 


FENTON COASTER €0., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 





rt at bad health that 
Rk: N‘S will not benefit. 
ae banish pain and prolong 
| aay One gives relief. Note the word R:I‘P’A- ve iJ on 
»€ package and accept no substitute. R'I-P*A‘N‘S, 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten s sam- 
| ples and one thousand testimonials will be _m aed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
CHEMICALCO. No. 10Spruce St., Lou wae 


Brass Band 


Instruments. Drums, Uniforms 

& Supplies. Write for catalog. 445 

iilesttations. FREE; it gives Mu- 

sie and Instructions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams 8t.. CHICAGO. 


WHAT to GET a MAN 


For ner gn 

















For 


Our New Gontiond POSTAL SCALE and LETTER OPENER, 
P = 35c., post-paid. 
We sold thousands 
a year ago; great 
numbers wrote for 
more on getting the 
first. Saves many 
a stamp on_doubt- 
ful letters. Nickel- 
lated, highly pol- 
ished, and the only 
exactscalenotcost- 
g several dollars. 
Wrap a quarter and a dime in polite .. pace of newspaper 
—put the whole in a letter—2e, will c ary it. If you 
want the very best, we have it + SILVER 

plate, extra fine finis filigree. ornament, 
ne order in ten was for silver last year. 


POSTAL SCALE CO., Exchange Block, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Showing use as scale and as kuife. 











four-fifths 

of 80 cts. and receive, express | 
paid, a2 pound can that will 
make 100 cups. It can be| 
returned at our expense if 
| unsatisfactory. Address 









WHITE STAR COFFEES, 
cup, Columbus, Ohio. 


Send 1 ‘ F 
Handsome valline I ‘ | 





a 2 


DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


have 4 lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 


“The World’s Standard.” 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An 
Elgin watch always has the word 
**Elgin’’ engraved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 


Send for new free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCHCO., Elgin, Ill. 








A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans — ready to 
serve, Ask your grocer. 





Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Free, New edition =e Make Good Things to 








Harper’s 


Current 


CENTS 
A COPY. 


10 


Weekly 


The Best Illustrated Record of 


Events. 


$4.00 YEAR. 


It is the most perfectly illustrated newspaper published, national in 
tone, independent in politics and criticism, with an 
eye single only to good government. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1900. 





THE END OF THE 
CENTURY. 


The WEEKLY will publish articles 
throughout the whole year pictori- 
ally and picturesquely setting forth 
some of the most significant lines of 
the changes of the past Ioo years, 
especially American Triumphs, Po- 
litical, Sociological and Industrial. 


THE GREAT ENTERPRISES 
OF THE PERIOD. 

Special articles on subjects such 
as an Isthmian Canal, the Revivi- 
fication of our Merchant Marine, the 
Reorganization of Industry into its 
larger units. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN AND THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


These two great events will be | 
described and fully illustrated. 





timely subjects throughout the year. 


THE RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN EXPORTS. 


This exceedingly important sub- 
ject, and the prosperity of which it 
is an indication, will be treated in a 
systematic way, showing the read- 
justment of commerce to new condi- 
tions, and the rapidly changing front 
of the world. 


ADVANCED MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

During the year there will appear 
a series of specific studies of the re- 
sults of experiments which have been 
made in extending municipal func- 
tions in the principal cities through- 
out the Union. These articles will 
be prepared at first hand. 


FINANCE, DRAMA, 
LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 


All will be treated by those whose 
| opinions are of value. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AMATEUR SPORT 


will be as heretofore one of the most attractive illustrated features of the 
WEEKLY, and there will be Serials, Short Stories, and special articles on 


The New Volume Begins January I. 





NOW is THE TIME to SUBSCRIBE. 











organs which recall the use of bull’s-eye lanterns, 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| DO YOU PLAY DOMINOES? 


rhen senda dime or five two-cent stamps for a mathe 
matical problem or puzzle in dominoes, that will baffle 
your friends and furnish great sport and amusement 
for yourself. WH. Darrah, 24 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ml 


[Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 





E recently had an op- 
portunity of purchas- 
ing several hundred 
pieces of fine suitings and 
cloakings at a figure which 
enables us to inaugurate the 


biggest Reduced Price Sale 
that we have ever an- 
nounced. You can now 
secure a stylish garment at 
a reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 

Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like, and we wiILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 

One-third has been 
cut off the price of every 
suit and cloak in our line, 
but the quality of materials 
and workmanship is right 
up to our usual standard— 
just as good as if you paid 
double the money. 

Tailor-made Suits, former 
price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day Suits and 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half 
their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
reduced price garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
Bargain List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them. 
Write to-day for Cat alogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay —the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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This is & good time of year to nudge the @ 
paternal “Santa Claus” 


Stevens Rifle 


you have wanted so long. About this time 
parents are planning what to give the boys 
for Christmas, and they are inclined to grant 
requests now that they would feel obliged to 
deny at other times. 

t’s a good plan to procure a catalogue of 
ste vens Rifles; get your father to looking at 
it and point out to him just what you 
want 3 











about the 
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Stevens Favorite. 


Tell him how much you want it, Tell him 
how all the boys have “Favorites” and what 
good times they have with them. Remind him 
(coaxingly)of his own boyhoodand how he had 
agun at your age and tell him how you'd rather 
have a gun than most anything else. Boys, 
this argument should win him, sure. 

He may not say he’ll get it for you, for that 
would spoil the surprise of it, but you just 
put in your best plea and then wait c hances 
are he'll get you a Stevens “Favorite” for 


Christmas. 


“Favorites” are not expensive; they cost only 


$6.00 with open sights. 
$8.50 with target sights. 


They are light » accurate, beautiful. 
Where dealers do not keep Stevens Rifles we 
sell direct at these prices. 
on receipt of cash with order. 

Send two-cent stamp at once for 182-page 
catalogue. The rifles you want to point out 
to your father ane on page 66 


Express prepaid 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
Box 138, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
SOSOHSSOSHSHSSSAPFOSSHAASES 


Give Insfanl 


Relief 


JOHNSONS 
DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











TOOTHACHE. 





toothache, due to very differ- | 
ent causes, and as not all | 
sorts are capable of relief | 
by the same means, it is| 
useful to be able to distin- 
guish among them. 

One form of toothache is 
due to disease of the tooth 
itself, another to disease of 
the parts about the tooth, 
and still another to neuralgia of the nerves, the 
teeth themselves being perhaps perfectly sound. 

The most common toothache is caused by con- 
gestion or inflammation of the pulp of a tooth. 
The pulp is a soft material filling the centre of 
the tooth and serving as a bed for the nerve and 
the blood-vessels. When the blood-vessels are 
enlarged, as they are in case of congestion or 
inflammation, the pulp is compressed, since the 
hard walls of the tooth prevent expansion, and so 
the nerve is pressed upon and becomes painfuk 

The ache so caused is fierce and throbbing (a 
jumping toothache). It is worse when the sufferer 
stoops or lies down, and is increased by contact 
with cold or hot water or food, with sugar or salt, 
or with the air. The only difference between the 
pain of a congested tooth-pulp and that of an 
inflamed pulp is that the latter is worse. 

If in a case of toothache of this kind there is a 
cavity resulting from decay of the tooth, the pain 
can usually be relieved by the insertion of a little 
pledget of cotton soaked in oil of cloves. 

Severe toothache may be caused by inflamma- 
tion of the socket of the tooth, which may go on 
to an abscess, with swelling of the face and great 
distress. In this case the tooth is sore when 
tapped or pressed upon. The pain is severe and 
continuous,—not intermittent, as in inflammation 
of the pulp,—and is usually relieved a little by 
cold, but aggravated by heat. 

Sometimes relief is afforded by cold applications 
to the cheek; but of course a dentist should be 
consulted as early as possible in order that the 
inflammation may be controlled before it results 
in the formation of an abscess. 

The worst form of toothache, or at least the 
most obstinate, is usually a neuralgia. In this 
case there is not apt to be swelling, the teeth are 
sound, and the pain is not increased by sweets or 
salt, or by moderately cool or warm food. 
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DANGERS OF SNAP-JUDGMENT. 


A merchant of New Orleans tells to a newspaper 
writer of that city a story which impressively 
illustrates the dangers of coming to a conclusion 
hastily and on insufficient evidence. He says 
that one day he had by an accident smeared one 
of his hands with paint, and stepped into a hotel | 
where he was well known to wash it off. He took 
from his finger a valuable solitaire diamond ring 
and hung it on the faucet while he was washing 
his hands. Then he dried his hands on a towel 
and went away, forgetting the ring. | 

Half an hour later, at a friend’s office, he missed | 
the ring, and rushed back to the hotel to look for | 
it. It was gone. He called the porter, who told 
him that he had seen one of the bell-boys take 
something from the faucet a few minutes before 
and hastily disappear through the back door of 
the house. He told the name of the boy, and the 
gentleman started off to raise an alarm. 

On his way through the office he shouted out the | 
boy’s name, and declared that he had stolen the 
ring and escaped. He warned the hotel people to | 
have the boy arrested on sight. Then he went | 
out and gave the same word to a couple of police- | 
men who were near. | 

Within ten minutes he had made a tour of the 
neighborhood, telling every one that the boy, | 
whom he named, had stolen his diamond ring, and | 
asking them to do what they could to find and 
apprehend him. Then he went to his store, hot | 
and excited, and there, near his desk, stood the 
bell-boy with the ring in his hand, waiting to give 
it to him. He had found it on the faucet, and 
knowing the merchant and that it was he who had 











| this proof*of the boy’s honesty and faithfulness, 


| false and damaging report against him. He gave 
| the boy ten dollars, and did his utmost to see 


| glacier, the Valdes, which has proved a sepulchre 


despair of the teachers of his boyhood. They 
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left it, had proceeded with it directly to his store 
to deliver it into his hands. 
The merchant was full of shame when he saw 


and reflected how widely he himself had spread a | 


every one who had heard the accusation; but he 
has little doubt that the story was repeated to 
some who will never hear, or will not believe, 
the correction. | 

A false report not only travels swiftly but 
widely, and it is next to impossible for a denial to 
follow it everywhere. The suspicion against this 
boy may remain long in the neighborhood. 


A KLONDIKE DOG. 


Deeds of heroism have been enacted in Alaska 
which history will never chronicle. Truth prints 
a story of one party of prospectors whe owe their 
lives to a dog. 

Upon the desvlate waste of that inhospitable 


to so many bright hopes and earnest aspirations, 
last winter a party of praromees were camped. 
Day after day they had worked their way forward, 
death disputing every foot with them, until it was 
decided that the main party should remain in 
camp, and two of their number, accompanied onl 
by a dog, should endeavor to find a trail whic 
would lead away from the glacier. 

For days the two men wandered, until nature 
succumbed and they lay down, weary and 
exhausted. Their faithful companion clung to 
them and the warmth of his body;was grateful, as 
they crouched low with the bitter ice-laden wind 
howling about them. 

Their scanty stock of provisions was well-nigh 
exhausted, when one of them suggested sending 
the dog back to camp. This was a forlorn hope, 
but their only one. Buiekly writing a few words 
on a leaf torn from a book, they made it fast 
round the dog’s neck and encouraged him to start 
back on the trail. 

The sagacious animal did not appear to under- 
stand, but after repeated efforts they persuaded 
him to start and he was soon swallowed up in the 
snow, the mist and the storm. 

Two days and nights passed, during which the 
men suffered untold agonies. On the evening of 
the third day, when all hope had gone and they 
were pee resigned to their fate, out of the 
blinding and drifting snow bounded the faithful 
dog and close behind him came ready hands to 
minister to their wants. 

The remainder of the story is simple. The 
whole party returned, having abandoned their 
useless quest, and on the last Topeka going south 
were two grateful men and a very ordinary-look- 
ing dog. “That dog will never want as long as 
we two live,” said a grizzled and sunburnt man. 


ART AND NATURE. 


The perfect blending of the real and ideal has 
recently been advertised by Paris milliners, who 
have come to use oats from the fields to trim the | 
bonnets of their fair customers. The adventure 
which befell one such bonnet and its wearer is 
related by a foreign newspaper. 


A lady, dressed beyond the reach of criticism, 
was crossing a brvad boulevard. A cab bore 
down upon her and she stepped hastily back and 
stopped in front of the curbstone, unmindful of a 
horse and cart standing immediately behind her. 
The horse quietly sniffed the oats and then, 
deciding that they were gan mon began to munch. 

e was thus engaged when the ads, quite 
unaware of the pleasure she was affording the 
hungry animal, started forward. But the horse 
was far from satisfied, oe Peas his forefeet 
on the lady’s skirt, continued his repast. 

The lady, supposing the horse about to devour 
her head, promptly fainted and was removed to a 
druggist’s shop near by, where happily she soon 
recovered, 

The moral of the story is that every field of oats 
should have a fence about it. 


BERESFORD’S CHOICE. 


Like many another man who has made a suc- | 
cess of life, Lord Charles Beresford was the 


reported to his father that young Charles would 
do nothing he did not care to do, and on the boy’s 
thirteenth birthday his parent formally announced 
that he must make his final choice of a profession. 
Collier’s Weekly reports the conversation which 
followed. 

“What is it to be, my boy—the army, the navy, 
or the chureh?”’ 

“The navy, sir.” 

“And why the navy, boy?” 

“Cause, I’d like to be an admiral, like Nelson.” 

“Pshaw, like Nelson! Why Nelson?” 

“*Cause I want to.” 

“But even if you were to join the navy, why do 
ie think you will ever become an admiral, 
Sharlie ?”’ 

“*Cause I mean to,” was the blunt reply. He 
had his wish and entered the navy. 


TWO NEWSBOYS. 

The fellow-feeling that marks one of the 
tenderest spots in human nature is often most 
pronounced among great men. A writer in the | 
Century tells this new anecdote of Faraday. } 

The great physicist and his friend Hoffmann | 





| were walking one day together through the 


streets of London, where both were then profes- 
sors, when Faraday stopped a newsboy and 
bought a paper. Hoffmann asked him why, with 
his house supplied regularly with all the papers | 
he needed, he stopped to buy a paper from a boy | 
in the street. | 
Faraday replied: “I was once a newsboy 
—— and sold papers on the street.” } 
t was a fitting explanation. | 


UNFORTUNATE. 


There are many Joneses in this world, but | 
perhaps not quite so many as people think. Not | 
long ago two friends met who had not seen each | 
other for ten years, since their school-days. 

“Whom did you marry, Billy?” asked one. 

“A Miss Jones—of Philadelphia,” replied Billy, | 
who was a trifle sensitive. 

“You always did take to the name ‘Jones.’ I | 


| can remember when we went to school together. 
you used to tag round after a little snub-nose 
ones girl.” 
“TI remember it, too,” said Billy. “She’s the 
girl I married.” | 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 








THK PIONEER LIMITED. — Only Perfect 
Train in the world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Address for free illustrated, de- 
scriptive booklet, Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ll. 





Electric To Makin By Prof. Sloane. 140 pages, 
y g fully illus. For amateurs. 
Shows how to make batteries, magnets, motors, bells, 
dynamos, etc. Price, $1.00. A ‘‘ Complete Electrical Li- 
brary.”” 5 volumes, 1,300 pages,450illus. Price, $5.00. Send 
W. HENLEY & CO. , N.Y. 


for Circular, WN. W. -» 15 Beekman 8t. 


Kodaks 


do away with cumbersome 
plate-holders, heavy, fragile 





glass plates, and bothersome | 


dark-slides. 
Just turn a Key— 


All Kodaks use our light-proof film cartridges 
(which weigh but ounces, where plates weigh 
pounds) and can be loaded in daylight. Seven 
styles use either plates or films, 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


alogue. 2 th 
ap nn — ap Rochester, N. Y. 





A CHRISTMAS“? 
GIFT tet. 






Harmless £§ 1 
Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 
Best Parlor Game made. 
Just the thing for Amuse- 


ment these long Winter 
ae. Over 2,000,000 
SOG. 


/f your dealer hasn’t it send us mail order. 
Price of Game Complete— 
Harmless Pistol, Tar- 
> get,3 Rubber s . Lo Ar- 
rows, post- paid. 

BIG DISCOUNT TO AGENTS. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON MASS, 


36 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
578 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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| Schenley Hotel, Pittsburg. 





| Lip,” tells how to make good coffee, how 
| to take care of the coffee-pot, how to econo- 
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F| of BOOKKEEPING, 

| SHORTHAND, 
BUSINESS FORMS, 
PENMANSHIP, Etc., 


‘| with our Private Les- 
| sons BY MAIL open 
up to Young Men and 
Women good paying po- 

sitions. We give just 

the training needed 

for success in business. 

2 No interference with 

Sees work—only spare time 

sue cheapest and best me' of ean. 
5 





















required. 
Highly endorsed, national reputation, established 
years. We also teach lish, v and other 
courses bymail. Trial lesson loc. A fine Catalogue free. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 101 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Thousands of people take their meals every day in the 
Jeremy Restaurant, Pittsburg, where attractive sur- 
roundings and excellent cuisine are combined. The res- 
taurant is located at 504 Market Street, Pittsburg. They 
serve exclusively on their tables the famous 


Blanke’s stew Coffee 


Other prominent hostelries in the United States 
which serve Faust Blend are: 

Grand Pacific, Chicago. 

Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 

Wabash R. R. Dining Cars. 


Faust Café, St. Louis. 
Russell House, Detroit. 


You can drink Coffee of the same superior, smooth, 
rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at your club or 
restaurant, or buy it for your home. It costs more be- 
cause it is worth more—in 3-pound air-tight cans, whole, 
ground or pulverized, $1.30 per can. Ask your dealer for 
it—ithe hasn’t it we will send you, 
to — pe of the United States, a 

can, express prepaid, for 


Our booklet, “Coffee from Tree to 
mize the coffee, gives recipe for every kind 
of coffee, and valuable information to 


coffee-makers and coffee-drinkers. It is 
worth ten dollars — free on request. 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World. 





| 304 to 314 S. 7th St., - = ST. LOUIS, MO. 














= See 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Skates Jor 1900 with 
Prices and Special 
Inducements toCompan- 
| ion Readers. 











skating that interests most of us is that it 
is not an expensive sport. A dollar or two spent for 


Winslow Skates 


insures you the pleasures of skating for several years. 
is a Winslow day; probably no single article that you can name is more 
used for Christmas Gifts than are Winslow Skates. 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


INSLOW, 


Half the fun of having winter is in 


Going Skating. 
There’s a DASH and GO about 
skating not experienced in any: 
other winter sport. You do not; 
feel the cold when skating asi 
when sleigh-riding ; on the con- 
trary, every muscle is in action 
and you have enjoyment and 
comfort combined, while the 
feeling following skating is one 
of pleasant exhilaration. 

Skating is a healthful ex- 
ercise. If you feel languid, 
miserable, fagged out or 
have a headache 


Skate It Off! 


There’s no surer nor pleas- 
anter way of driving away ill- 
feelings. Another feature of 









Christmas Day 
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‘‘The Farmer’s Wife.’’ 


“The Farmer’s Wife,” one of the set of eight |= 


photographs which took the first prize in the 
Women’s Class in The Companion’s recent 
competition for amateur photographers, is repro- | 
duced, full size, on our front cover. ‘he artist 
who submitted these fine photographs, Miss 
Emma Justin Farnsworth, of Albany, 
York, has exhibited in many competitions, here 
and abroad, and has seldom faile:l to win the 
first place. 
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A Wonderful Book. 


‘The most beautiful book in the world, according 
to Professor Westwood in his work on ‘Minia- 
tures and Ornamentation of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish Manuscripts,’ is a manuscript of the 
Four Gospels known as the Book of Kells, which 
has its present resting-place in Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is traditionally asserted to have 
been written by Columba, Lreland’s artist saint, 
who flourished in the sixth century. 

The writing is mainly in single columns across 
the entire page, inks of black, red, purple and 
yellow being used. The ornamentation consists 
thiefly of the interlacing bands, or serpents, and 
of the divergent spiral, or trumpet pattern, which 
give it a distinctively Irish characier. The 
initial of every sentence is artistically wrought, 


several of these letters, varying in size and | 


design, being as a rule presented on one page. 

The manuscript is particularly valuable on 
account of its representations of scenes in the 
life of Christ, delineated in genuine Irish style. 
In addition to the pages occupied with the 
illumination of large initial letters, each Gospel is 
preceded by a portrait of the Evangelist. There 
are also three groups of evangelical symbols, and 
three central pages containing miniatures of the 
Virgin and Child, 
Betrayal. 


Unless the coloring be reproduced, no illustra- | 


tion can give an adequate idea of the brilliancy 
and elaborateness of the illumination. The 
result is particularly striking when we notice | 
the complete absence of gold, since it is in the 


profusion of gilding that the chief beauty of | 


Oriental manuscripts consists. The coloring is | 
sometimes negative; that is, the ground is | 
eolored and the design is formed by the natural 
tone of the vellum. 

The text is far more extensively decorated 
than any other ancient copy of the Gospels now 
extant. The minuteness of detail is bewilder- 
ing. The more powerful the lens with which 
the ornamentation is examined, the more thor- 
ough seems the work. There is not the slightest 
error in the formation of the spirals, nor a single 
fault of interlacement that can be discovered 
throughout the book. It is no wonder the book 
is said to be the most beautiful in the world. 


FUR of all kinds dy = and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 
H. CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON § Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 41 TremontSt., Boston. 
Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 


Individual teaching. Send for Beteree, wad cite mer. 


Academy for Boys, 

Williston Seminary, 4¢2(jcomy for Boys, 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
uly easipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
track. 59th year. JOSEPH H. w i 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. Goes: 


Scientific ; Latin Scientific; Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical’ Engineering; Chemical ; Agricultu- 
ral; Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy ; 
‘Militar Drill. | University fees, rooms and 
$176.50. A.W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 


Faclion Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 
Tuition, 930,00 to $00.00 per year. 2 to 7 


Lessons a Wee eacher’s Course, $45.00 
per year. Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








100 rare China, Berne. Persia, etc., 10e.; 8 
2 Samoa 10c. Est. 1881. E. A. Dresser,Salem,Maass. 
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the Temptation and the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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SOAP-BUBBLE BLOWER. 


| A bubble within a babite, Excellent 
for “bubbling” Parties, Fairs, or for 
| Christmas Gifts. He althful and en- 
tertaining for all ages. Cannot break. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Price 10c. by mail. Cire. free. Agts. 
| wtd. Hi/l & Co., 48 Winter St., Boston. 
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Address and Monogram Paper 
For Christmas Gifts. 


Webb’s Special Process for Stamping without 
Die. Also Special Process for Wedding Invita- 
tions, Announcements and Calling Cards. 


We can save you from one to ten dollars. 


McPhail Piano Talk 


Piano - Making. | 








‘ conte 





Have you ever visited a piano f ctory ? 

Ever seen how each part is made ? 

Have you ever wutched, step by step, 
the process until the completed piano 
stands before you? 

It is of surpassing inte: est 

We cordially invite you to see 
McPHAIL PIANOS are made. 


how 





Send for our 50-pauge descr ptive Ilustrated There is no mystery—everything is 
Catalogue — the finest of its kind ever pubiished honest and aboveboard 
—including Wedding Hints and Etiqueite, Free. Come and see the clase of workmen 





engaged —the quality of material used in 
producing an artistic instrument 


A. N. WEBB & COMPANY, 
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Stationers, Engravers, Printers, Die Cutters and ee Annan vicar gts ao 

Stampers. Salem Mass., U. S. A. It is an e ucation, and will cost you 

: er nothing. 
arate St We have a record of SIXTY YEARS 
| for supplying honest pianos at honest 

95. |] | prices. 
Cc. We have hundreds of testimonials, such 

| as: 
Post-paid. JOHN K. PAINI 
Professor of Music, Harvard University. 
MR. CARL ZERRAHN 

LITTLE Musical Conductor, Boston, Mass 


MR. LOUIS C. ELSON, 


Music Critic, Boston, Mass. 1 





Stitch Ripper. 


USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

For ripping and picking out machine stitching, bast- 
ings, and drawing threads for hemstitching. It makes 
ripping easy. Not scissors and does not cut. 
Your money back if you want 

LADY AGENTS Wanted. Sells on Sight. 


A. E. DeMERRITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston. 
MRS. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S CHARMING BOOKS: 


CHILD LIFE HOME LIFE 
| IN COLONIAL DAYS. IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


Profusely [llustrated. Cloth, $2.50 Cloth, $2.50 


Mrs. Earle has spent years in collecting It offers to the reader many attractive 
and verifying the facts of the story, which | features, combining as it does minute 
she retells in a manner vastly entertain-|details of daily life with a broad and 

| ing and most instructive. general view of the Colonial home. 


Write us for catalogue, or come and see ues, 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 



































Illustrated from Photogra phs. 





To the charm of a delightful narrative, illustrated trom a collection of photo- 
graphs of historical curios, simply unique, the author adds greatly by her 
distinctive style, at all times clear, sympathetic, and thoroughly enjoyable. 


SOLDIER RIGDALE: BEN COMEE. 


| HOW HE SAILED IN THE ‘‘MAYPLOWER,” A TALE OF ROGERS’S RANGERS, 
ee HOW HE SERVED MILES STANDISH. 1758-59. 


By BEU LAg, MARIE DIX, author of “ Hugh By M. J. CANAVAN. With 
REG At > GEORGE GIBBS. I2mo. Cloth, 





Illustrations by 
Illustrations by gilt top. 


Gwyeth.” 
am... r loth. 


BIRCH. 


“Must at_once take a high rank among novels of 
| American History.”’— Boston Beacon. | 


DRAKE AND HIS YEOMEN: 


A TRUE ACCOUNTING OF THE CHARACTER AND ADVENTURES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 
| AS TOLD BY SIR MATTHEW MAUNSELL, HIS FRIEND AND FOLLOWER. WHEREIN ALSO 
| IS SET FORTH MUCH OF THE NARRATOR’S PRIVATE HISTORY. 


By JAMES BARNES, author of “ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors,” “ For King or Country,” 
“A Loyal Traitor,” etc. Colored frontispiece and eight full-page illustrations by CARLTON 
Crown 8vo cloth. 


1.50 


A homespun story of the old French he. Indian | 
War, true to history and of thrilling interest 


T. CHAPMAN. 82.00 
All that follows the hero’s brief introduction of himself and account of his boyhood is matter of absolute 
record in history. All the persons named actually existed, and were followers of Drake. 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT. 


WABENO THE MAGICIAN. 


Illustrated by JOSEPH GLEESON. 
This book is a quaint story of child life with Nature, | 
interwoven with Indian legends for its setting. 


Cloth, $1.50. A Sequel to 
TOMMY -=ANNE AND THE THREE 
HEARTS. 


The two volumes in a box, #3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. | 
OLE CRORE ORCHORO) — ORC ORO RRO, CRCROACE CRSROROH CRO RO ROE ORORC HOH OROHOHO) OROHOHO) CHOMOMO 
“A Medicine with a Mission.” : 


'ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


By NORMAN Paracop, author of “ Literary 
Statesmen and Othe \ tife of Daniel 
Webster,” etc. With. portr aits and facsimiles. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 82.00 


MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN says: 
book. Mr. Hapgood has truly enauned Lincoln asa | 
man of the people. © one could have done this | 
better, and few so well. I feel sure that it will live | 
in literature.’ | 








* It is a remarkable | 















w = a box of Nervease headache powders 
inm ket I can bid defiance to headaches. 
oO. A ittle powder on my tongue and in hve 
minutes my headache is a thing of the past, 
F. G. BARRY, Ewitor of Dept. of Travel and 
Recreation, “ Review of Reviews.” 


NERVEASE 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 
All Druggists or Sent by Mail. NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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SKATES GIVEN ieosmant.°8.0 Stari 

romance 5c. Stories. 

Send us $1.50 for books, with your full 
address and LF of shoe, and we will — 

ex. paid 30 books and 1 —_ Barne 

Berry’s Fine Steel Skates. If cannot 
send money, send agreement to sell the 
books. E. BUMSTEAD, 136 Milk St., Boston. 
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are fast 
that you 


FREE. Write us for a fine Platinum 5x7 Sacteomneh ot 
Greylock Mountain printed from Berkshire te. 
BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., my Adams, Mass. 


pistes and you get the quality in ‘them 
ina slow plate. Buy them of your dealer. 


Selah ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Boston. 


LL & LYON CO., Providence, R. I. 











New York: 










Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t. 
Boston: 169 Tremont 8t. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 





SAUSAGES 


Made of 
Little Pigs 
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Sold by the best trade throughout New 3 

England, as is also our 4 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, SLICED AND PUT > 
UP IN 1-lb. AND 2-lb. BOXES. e 


QUALITY, PURITY and DEERFOOT FARM CO., Southhoro, Mass 
mfield St., Boston. 6 Laigh 


| DEERFOOT FARM 
x 








CLEANLINESS 29 Bro! t St., New York City. a 
aa We will ddltenr. express paid, to any Grocer or Provision Dealer 4 
have made our products an witroductory order Df 20 ths. of Sausage or Bacon at our best prices. | 
FAMOUS. SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PRICE-LIST. a 
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Make Chrismas Merry. 


Our Holiday Packages 
sale where quality is appreciated. 


are on 


“SN HH. D. FOSS & COMPANY, 
This 38 South Market Street, 
pone an Boston, Mass. 

















PREMIUM OFFER. 
1S ARTICLES GIVEN. 


This Decorated Dinner Set, 60 pieces, 
Mahogany Writing Desk, Gold Watch and 
Chatelaine, Oak Morris Chair, Trilby Oil- 
Heater, Lamps, Dress Suit Cases, your 
choice, with $10.00 Case Trilby Polish. 


Leather Snap-Shot Camera, Watches, Gold 
Bracelet, Foot Balls, Ice Skates, Gold Rings, 


Rifles, Boxing Gloves, Printing Presses, 
given with § Case Trilby Polish. 
We send Polish free 


express paid 


Thirty days given 


to sell. No money 
required with order. 
Send for 
Premium 





List—FREE 


“\ 


Weexplainhow ‘\ ats F a: 
to sell to your 2 AF 
friends and get a 


premiums, Value $12.00. 
GOODRICH POLISH MFG. CO., 
50 State St., Boston. 


PLENTY OF TIME LEFT TO EARN 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








-OurEnglish Cousins 





Are peculiar in many ways. 

They like to drink water without 
ice. 

They would rather walk upstairs 
than take an elevator. 

They use ordinary portable bath 
tubs in place of stationary porcelain 
or metal ones such as we have. « 

What seems to us the funniest 
thing of all is that they absolutely 
prefer chicory in their coffee. 

It is easy enough for any one to 
get adulterated coffee in this coun- 
try. But the good housewife watches 
carefully that she is not thus im- 
posed upon. 

Those who have learned by ex- 
perience and wish to be absolutely 
sure that they are getting pure coffee 
and the best coffee, without a grain 
of adulteration, ask for and insist 
upon having Chase & Sanborn’s 
Coffees. 

There is none better on the mar- 
ket. Every bean has been carefully 
selected from plantations, famous 
for their coffee crops. 

The fact that these coffees bear 
the seal of Chase & Sanborn is in 
itself a sufficient guarantee that they 
are full weight and in every way 
perfect. 

Seal Brand Coffee comes in one 
and two-pound tin cans, and their 
other high grades in richly colored 
parchment-lined imported bags. 


Chase & Sanborn’s Coffees, 











Groceries, Etc. 











JOHNSON’S HOME-MADE 
Mince Meat ™ Cranberry Sauce. 





Our well-known reputation as The Leading Preservers of New 
England guarantees the quality of these goods. 

Our Mince Meat is made of the purest ingredients,—Baldwin apples, 
Vermont cider jelly, seedless raisins and pure spices,—and is all ready to 
put between the crusts and bake. ; 

Our Cranberry Sauce is made from ripe Cape Cod cranberries 
and granulated sugar. 
Both are packed in our famous stone crocks and sell for the same 
price. You cannot afford to make mince meat or cranberry 


sauce when you can buy 
50) Cents. 


Five=-Pound 
Crocks for 
YOUR GROCER WILL SUPPLY YOU. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 222 & 224 State St., Boston. 
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LUCCA OIL 
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A Lady Said: 
“Had some pearl tapiocafordinner [ 
but it was so soggy nobody would f 


WHEN A 


: 
thought rg use it up. Nothing but : HOUSEWIFE ; 
Minute || SEES THE TRADE- 


Ta Pp I Oca MARK BELOW 


) 
|| on Enameled Ware 
A for this family Pil itis Safe to Buy, 
“Minute” requires no soaking, 
and is light as a feathe 


r when ana not till then. 
ssibilities in 


= 








sacks. | Fan " SS 
e use of tapioca that you never 
* dreamed of. The Minute Receipt No POISON can lur 


in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- _ 
out this mark 3 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 


Book tells all about it. p 
Minute t Book and Sam; Minute 

Tapioca und Belatine sent tora, stamp. 
Whitman Grocery Co., Orange, Mass. 
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A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 


4“. AGIynns 
Sp ath Tablets 
















> yee as a part 
si.) * ® of their coating, viz.: 
ii 4a Kill La Grippe ARSENIC, LEAD and 
be ANTIMONY. 
5 Or Your Money Back. : 
This is our contract with Cooking Utensil 
every druggist. It will (we make 5000 different 
break up a cold in 24 kinds ) of the “L. & G.” 
hours. A harmless and Agate Nickel Steel 
speedy specific. are has, besides this 





Mr. FRANK EF. KENDALL, Trade-Mark burnt in 


Cambridgeport, Vt., says: 
“ One box gave us immediate the enamel, a_label 


relief, and entirely cured us attached with Chem- 
of La Grippe.” ists’ Certificate as a 
25 Cents a Box. guaranty of 
At pa ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
b j ae 
Sample Sent Free. coe’ brete Thee 
LP any address. 
wae Bhrmecion ’ | }| Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., ....4 


Pm River, Vt. New York. Boston. Chicago. 

































LUCCA OIL Pure Olive Oil of the Very Finest Quality. 


For Salads, Table and 
Medicinal purposes .... 


Sold in Bottles and Gallon Cans by Leading Grocers. 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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“Heat Them and Eat Them.” 


Gorton’s Prepared Fish Balls are made from the very best cod and sound, 
perfect potatoes. 

They are packed six in each can. 

They are separated by chemically pure parch- 
ment paper, the can is lined with the same kind of 
paper and carefully sealed. 

The only difference between this canned food 
and that you would prepare yourself is a difference 
of time, work and worry saved. 

We also put up Boneless Codfish Cake in packages. 

Sold by all the best grocers. ‘‘Gorton’s’’ is the best. Be sure and ask for it. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 








Ask your grocer for one of our handsome lithographed KITCHEN 
REMINDERS. If he cannot supply you, send us his name on a 
postal card and we will see that you get one. 


Free. 
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SOLD IN 
SiFtinGc Top 
BOTTLES. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
a Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 


aan 
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Avoid “Peddled’’ Vanilla 


gets be allured into buying any of 
the hundred and one brands of 
“Vanilla” preparations that canvass- 
ers offer at your door. The few cents 
saved will not atone for spoilt puddings, 
sauces, cakes, jellies and ice-cream, aside 
from the risk of sickness. 
You can always rely upon BURNETT’S 
EXTRACTS because fhey are pure and of 
great strength. 


Buy | 


lor 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 
36 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 50 Years. 


' Burnett’s 
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«« Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


We Have It AT HOME Now.” = [{f vour grocer docan't kee 


tt, he can get it from... 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 








SBawve the Coupons for Premiums. 














